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FRANZ KALTENBORN 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, resden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her.’ 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 











ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 





HENRY FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York. 


Address: Normal College, New York. 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Studio 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 


Carnegie Hall, Room 8 we Yor 
Mail address: 15 ) Washington Terrace, New York. 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 

Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 











MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD. 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 
Studio: Hotel Bayard, Fifty-fourth Street and 
Broadway, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescnuetizxy Metuop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
332 West s6th Street, New York City. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST. 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, 
Voice Culture and Singing. 


Italian School. 
Studio: 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 

CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER o 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 

1 West 104th Street, New York. 














116 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Address: 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Tue Art oF SINGING 


Studio: 5: West 35th Street, New York. 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anv 
Me. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, : 


INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York 














Mr. C. WHITNE Y COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
suns and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
Mstrumenuts. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address: 49 West 20th Street, New York. 





TOM KARL, 
Concerts, Recitals and Vocal Instruction. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall. 
Residence: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 





MISS MARY FIDELIA BURT. 

Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography. All materials 
authorized teachers in Greater 





copyrighted No 
New York 
Address: 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





E. H. LOCKHART, Bass-Baritone. 
tudios: 121 East ‘Twenty-third street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 
schools. Uratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 


DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Song Lecture Recitals. 
8:0 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 











HOW ARD B ROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. 


Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WALTER HE NRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Studio: 








Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York 
For terms for ynducting, address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York 


MME. LOUISE FI NKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC 
1 Fifth Avenue, New York 





EUGENE \. BERNSTEIN, 
PIANIS1 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 

Studi 60 East zoth Street, New York. 

LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, 
PIANIST. INSTRUCTION, Concerts, Recitals. 

Pupil of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. K. Virgil. 

Certified teacher of Virgil Clavier Method. 

Studio West Sist Street, New York 








RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 

INSTRUCTION 

2o8 East 61st Street, New York 





Mr. FRANCIS STU ART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

First season in New York. Ten years in San 
Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder. 

Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.— 
Francesco Lamperti 

Reception hours, Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 3. 

Studio: 86 Madison Ave., near Twenty-eighth St. 


PERCY 





EMU 3 
Basso-Cantante 


Voice Placing The Art of Singing 
128 West 64th Street, New York. 


D'ANGELO BERGH 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


feachers’ special course, all 
Prospectus. 





LILLIE 


Operatic course 
departments Famous specialists. 


The Albany Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 


PERRY AVERILL—BaritTone, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
220 Central Park South, New York. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
Voice Culture and the Art of Singin 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M A. Building, 
318 West s7th Street, New York. 








MARIE SE Y MOU R BISSELL, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio 


Studio: 135 East 16th Street, New York 


Mrs. MARY HISSEM De MOSS, 


SOPRANO, 
106 West goth Street, 
New York City 








KATE STELLA BURR, 
VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIST. 
Coach to leading artists. Correct interpretation. 
Highest artistic finish. Opera, Oratorio, Song Re- 
citals. Organist-Director Grace M. E. Chure 
Studio: 76 West 82d Street, New York. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
304 West 72d Street, New York 








J. HARRY WHEELER, 

Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly m the Italian School. 
Studio: 81: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 

July and August at Chautauqua Assembly. 


Mer "EDMUND SEVERN, 
Violin, Composition, Ensemble 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Piano and Voice 
Studio 131 West s6th Street, New York 
“Severn Trio 





ENRICO DUZE NSI, 


OPERA TENOR 
Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 
cultivated per contract; Italian method. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave 


& ARL. ULLER 

Translator of ‘‘Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies.” 
Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises.’ 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and 

Composition. 1291 lexington Ave., New York 





MME. HELENE MAIGILLE. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, REPERTOIRE 

Studio and residence 1211-15 Carnegie Hall, 
Summer course New York. 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Course 





ALBERT QUESNEL, 
TENOR 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Musicale. 
: 4 - , 
173 West r4oth Street, New York. 








SAUL HAROLD LICHTENSTEIN, 
VIOLINIST 
Pupil of Sauret and Thomson. 
Concerts, At Homes, &c Pupils accepted 
Address 103 West 14th Street, New York. 





J. WARREN ANDREWS 
CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER. 
Send for list of Pupils holding positions. 
Address: Church of the Divine Paternity, ir 
76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City. 








THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE- 


230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 





from the beginning to o highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 


| GUY DORE LATTA. OPERA 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


“The Louella,” 139 West 45th Street, 
New York. 


VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 


GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


ALICE 











RICHARD T. PERCY, 

Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner Fifth Avenue. and 2oth Street 

Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 





| Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 


CONTRALTO (mezzo range) 
Concerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Instruction 
Address: 36 Gramercy Park, New York 
THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
(affiliated with the American School of Opera.) 
Coaching a specialty 
Normal courses for Voice Teachers 


305 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Reception hour, 2 p. m . Wednesdays ¢ gnmagned 





HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hal 
Personal address: 318 East t50th Street, New York 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWE RS. 

VOICE CULTURE anp tHe 
ART OF SINGING 

Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 

New York. New York season, October 20 to May 





1; Kansas City, Me season, Pepper Building, 
May 15 to August 1; Los Angeles, Ca season, 
Westminster Hote \ugust 10 to October 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 


Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


WILLIAM H. BARBER. 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


Studio: Steinway Hall, 


New York 











F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIS! 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
fith THe Musicat Courier 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Newark 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A 
Residence Studio 
954 8th Ave., corner 56th Street, New York 


SONNET? 
BENNETT 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing 
feacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Kishop and 


many other talented vocalists 


Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mme. EMM. \ R¢ DE RIC kK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West g4th Street, New York 
Mas. GREN\ ILLE SNELLING, 

SOPRANO 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE. 


BASSO CANTANTE 


Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture 
Italian Method fone Placing and Reparation a 
specialty Stud 36 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
79 East 6th Street, New York 


Wa. M. Sem Her. [ire 
| regard Mr. Semnacher as the greatest teacher 
of piano in this country 
Henry T. Fleck, Director of Musi 
‘ 


sormal ¢ eg New York City 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College 
Residence-Studio: 189 Van Buren St ‘B’kly mm. Es 
’upils prepared for Church, ( oncert, Orator 
138 Fifth Avenue, New h 
Monday and ‘Thursday Afters 


Miss FANNIE HIRSCH 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO Steinway Hall, or 
170 East 61st St., New York. 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO) 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRAN(‘ 


leachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. 


JEANNE ARONE 

Graduate of Florenza d’ Seniens s celebrated meth 
od. Special Teachers’ Course Diploma Vocal sa 
struction. Studio: 1219 Madison Ave., New Y« 





TENOR 


Voice Culture and Singing 

Tone production, placing and development a 

specialty. Guarantees to increase range and make 
any voice strong and beautiful. Summer rates 

372 West 120th Street, New York 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Developed—Stvle—Opera 





43 West 34th Street, New York 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 


LENA DORL N DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Kepresentative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master 
FRANCESCO LAMPERT! 
136 Fifth Avenue. New York 


FRANC IS ( “ARRIE R, 


BARITONE 


Concert and ©rator 
is I ast d street Ne oy \ 
Direction of Remington Squire 


Miss EMMA He WS IN, 


PRIMA DONNA 


Royal Italian and English Opera ¢ 
Lamperti Method Absolutely ‘aug 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 96 Fifth Ave New 


EF MMA THI RSBY 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number ipils 
Residence-Studio: 34 Gramercy Park, New \ 


ISIDORE 





LI sige INE 


The companist and Musical Diu 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE FINISH 
OCAL CULTURI 
836 Lexington Ave., or address Musica Courter 


ARTHUR vc i ORHIS, 


CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
100 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 
Care Musicat Courier, New York 
MME. ADELE LEWING’S 
SUMMER SCHOO! 
Mme. Adele Lewing will give a short summer 
course Special terms t teachers 
Address: Care Steinway Hall, or 


127 East vad Street New York 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBI 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Method Summer irses 
1109-1 Carnegie Ha New York City 


KATHARINE PELTON, 
Mezzo Sopran 


Sule Direction opel te WOLFSOHN 
131 East Street, New York 





BABCOCK. 


m Mason 


CHARLOTTE A 


Certificated Pupil of Dr. W 
*janoforte Instruct 
810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


T 


Studios: 
Summer season, Bernardsville, N 


SIGNOR A. CARBONE 


Member several years Metropolit rand 
(pera Company 
VOICE CULTURI OPERA SCHOOL 
Summer ¢ rse 
Studio 30 Fifth Ave New Y h 


JOSEPH P. DONNELLY 
VOICE, ORGAN, PIANO 


Organist-Director Al! Saint 
Madison Avenue and yth St t, N York 
Residence-Studi 1 \ e 
Brooklyn Stud | sallery 


MARK M. FONAROFF 
VIOLINIS NSTRUCTIE 


References Adolf | 


STELLA PRINCE STOCKER 
COM POSER-DLRECTOR 
tures, ArtuurR S 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
DRAMATIC CONTRALT(¢ 
Music Rooms ss Carnegie H N VY ork 





HUGO TROETSCHEI 
Organist Schermerhorn St. Evangelical Church 
Instruction: Piano—Organ—Theory 
Organ Lessons given on large three-manual 
Roosevelt Organ 
Residence 384 Lainbridge St Dr klyn, N. Y 


Mr. & Mrs. WALTE R H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO SOLOISTS 


Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
Voice Pr ductic ym and Répertoire 


Studio’ 405 Carnegie Hall, New Yor 





J. GOODRICH, 
Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship 
Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 


Interpretation,” “C amplete Music Analysis,” “Syn 
thetic Counterpoint,’ “Guide to a Practical Mu 
sicianship.” 





119 West 43d Street. New York City 
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ROME, ITALY. —=—> 
International Institute. 


School of INusic and Belles-Lettres 


(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 
260 West 57th Street, New York. 


KATH ERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


Concert Pianiste. 
145 East 284 Street, New York. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








NEW YORK 81UDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 


SARAH KING PEGK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York 








Pocket Dictionary, Music 
Terms, 25c.; Book of 516 S latestades 
and d Modulations, $1.50. 

Lick Box 2841, New York. 


J. HARRY WHEELER, | 


Voice Culture 
and the Art of Singing 
Strictly Italian Method. 
Director of the Vocal Depart- 
ment for the Afteenth ongom 

at ae > Assembly, 
} Author of “Vocal Persiolony 
and Singi -_ 


} f F 
5 81 Pifth Avenue, New York. 


















CARL VENTH, 
VIOLINIST. 


Studio: s2 Seventh Avenue, | 
Residence: 7 Hanson Place, { Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 





This space will be devoted to Piano Compositions by 
HENRY XANDBR. 
Published by JOHN F. ELLIS & Co., 
937 Pa. Ave., N.W., Washington. D.C 
Now being performed by prominent pianists 
with much success. 


“ Springtide.” 


EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 
Authorized representative Gupesies degree) of 
the famous Galin- a mate Metbod. 

ma... Courses of Instruction Vocalists, Instru- 
talists, Teachers of Public Schoo! Music and Children. 

Students learn to read It music from the staff nota- 


PAGLTER PIANOFORTE Seneot. 
62 Boylston St., Boston, 

MUSIC TE aCHERS who have rm eouaplete 
knowledge of the FAELTEN SYSTEM 
achieve the best results and obtain the 
highest prices. SUMMER SESSION June, 
July and August, 1901. Write at once for full 
particulars. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 








dificu: 
i with Be. fH cose. Send for illustrated 
Classes forming. 
103 ‘Carnegie i Hall, N NEW YORK. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio, 40 West Twenty-eighth Street. 
On account of the long illness of Mr. Hayes, 
he will teach in New York until August 1. 


HARMONY anv COMPOSITION 


Individually or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 











Boston. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





Mme. EDWARDS, 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WH ITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


ERNESTINE FISH, 


Contralto. 


Adress “The Musical Courier,” New York, 
or 138 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
v2 Bopletes | St., Boston, Mass 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 


159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 











Baritone. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ. 


Copley Square School of Music, 
Copley Square, Boston. 


Bruce W. HOosBs, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production 


Tenor Soloist. 
Studio: 153 Tremont St., 





Boston. 


MISS LOUISE ROLLW AGEN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
10 Joy a 





JULES JORDAN, 
Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 


Studios at Bay Hall, Boston, and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, B. 1. 





KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. School for Grand Opera 
Old Italian Method. 

Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera. 

Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mur. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


Contralto Soloist. 
Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass 
Residence: Newton, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 


Contralto, 


Oratorio, Concert 


Address care Oliver Ditson Co. Boston, , Mass 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. 
“ The woman's orchestra par excelience.""—N. ¥. Sun 
En tour Oct. 29 to March 30 in United States and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. pecuess, | Conductor. 
Per Ave., Boston. 














Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Conceste—Sosiety Musicales. 
tudio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 





Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 
Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals 
% untington Avenue, Boston, Mass 
Telephone: Back Bay 1089-5. 


FELIX FOX, 


Piano, 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 
MME. SARGENT GOODELL E, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


131 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 





CAROLINE SHEPARD, 


Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


Arthur Claassen, 


CONDUCTOR, 
cy 





341 Jefferson Avenue, » | BROOKLYN, 
538 Pulton Street (Wissner’s), N.Y. 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals | the famous Concert- Lecture, 
HE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


HYMNOLIA 


Displaces the Reed Organ. 


(SAME SIZE). 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Pianoforte Makers, Boston, lass. 
Distributers for North and South America. 





' Gallferale. 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 
>-IANIST. 


F 
Studio: Hotel Beresford, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 


LYRIC SOPRANO. 
Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri- 
vate musicales, &c 
Vocal Studio, 308 Post St., 


H. B. PASMORE, 
Teacher of Singing, Mills College. 


Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra 
Pittsburg, Pa 





San Francisco, Cal 








JENNIE FOELL, 
Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or go7 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
a 
Wrightman Buildin 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelp*ia, Pa 














~ Canada. 


The Mason & Risch Plano Co. uta 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS ana 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 





ONTARIO and 0 Ontario Conservatory of Music 


LADIES’ WHITBY, ONT., CANADA, 


Literature, Elocution, &c. 
Send for calendar to 





Offers facilities in Music, Art, 
COLLEGE 


Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal. 





The American Institute of Applied Music 


The Metropolitan College of Music. 
The Metropolitan Conservatory of Music. 


The Fletcher Music School. 


FACUL 


Dudley Buck, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, E. Presson Miller, Louls Schmidt, 
John G. Griggs, Orton Bradiey, Wm. F. Sherman, Harry R. Baker, Evelyn Ashton Fietcher, and 
And, during their sojourn in New York, HAROLD BAUER and D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty. 


others. 


The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
The Synthetic Piano School. 


TY: 


M. E. PALMER, Registrar. 
212 WEST 59TH STREET, NEW YORK. 








Write for particulars. 





Virgil Piano School. 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE. 


@2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 











THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


718 Lexington Ave., near 58th St., New York, 


OPEN ALL 


SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 


SUMMER, 


SPECIAL RATES FOR TEACHERS. 





SCHOOL 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


Six Weeks Summer Session 


OF THE 


CLAVIER PIANO 


——_— 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. M. FABIAN, Head of Department of Interpretation. 





Special Term for Teachers and Players in the 


VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD, 
Beginning July 8, 1901, Ending August 17. 





Examination and Enrollment 
July Sth 


. 
Further particulars by addressing the 





days, Friday and Saturday. 
and 6th. 


CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, 


CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d Street, 








4 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them: the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
crofession and the public. 











A 


& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street,. 
BOSTON. 


STERLING Eanes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<= DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 








7 ae. “= 
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inom ETOP & TE 


ORATORIO, . . i! East 16th Street, New York. 
CONCERT, RECITAL. 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


peatram SHAPLEIGH, 


SONGS: 
Op. 10, 11, 18, 19, 28, 33, 
35, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42. 
For VIOLIN: 


Op. 23, Romance. 
Op. 34, Legend. 
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QUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE iI7, 
May 22, 1901. ) 


THE BONN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


ST week I attended, in Beethoven's birthplace, 





in the venerable old Rhenish university town of 
jonn, the fifth of the chamber music festivals 
Beethoven 


| Feier, 
| the Verein Beethoven Haus is wont to arrange 


which, under the title of 


| 


Beethoven was not an exclusive one, 





This year the celebration of 
in the 


from year to year 
for other gods 
field of chamber music were largely represented upon the 
program and were done homage to in that excellent acous 
tic wooden temple of art, the Bonn Beethoven Hall 

rhe committee acted wisely in thus varying the hitherto 
slightly monotonous routine of the festivals, and had se 
cured a further special and rarest attraction—an attraction 
in every sense of the word—in the services as soloist and 
chamber music 


Paderewski 


performer of nobody less than Ignace Jan 
His name worked like magic, and as he played 
on every one of the five days of the festival the spacious 
hall was also sold out for each of the five concerts. The 
committee therefore had every reason to congratulate them- 
selves upon their acquisition, even before they knew that, 
iside from the great artistic and drawing qualities of the 
also give them a proof of his 


5,000 marks, which 


renowned pianist, he would 
well-known generosity. The check 
sum had been stipulated as honorarium for his services 
Paderewski returned to the committee, with thanks, stating 
that the honor of contributing his share to the noble cause 
had been called into 
This is a truly 


for which the Beethoven Haus Society 
existence was ample remuneration for him 
noble conception of a noble task springing from a noble 
mind. It surprised the committee, of course, but it did not 
and will not surprise those who have the privilege of know 
ing Ignace Jan Paderewski more intimately. 

As regards the musical offerings, I don’t want to single 
out Paderewski, but shall begin with the beginning and 
proceed chronologically. Thus, then, I have to state that 
devoted to the three 
giants among the chamber music composers of the world 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven—did not begin with a work 
of the latter, but with the Serenade for wind instruments 
in B flat by Mozart. It is one of the most rarely performed 
of the master’s works, probably because of the employment 
of the two basset horns, which are antiquated and have 
now entirely fallen out of use. I remember that I heard 
the exquisitely beautiful composition long ago, but only 
once, under Theodore Thomas’ direction in New York, and 
that it then greatly delighted me. It did so more still on 
this occasion, when Joachim held the thirteen first-class 
musicians under his control, who had been picked from 
the court orchestras of the cities of Meiningen, Berlin and 
with the world renowned Muchlfeld as _ first 
It was indeed a performance such as was 


the first program of the festival, 


Hanover, 
clarinet player 
described by one of Mozart’s contemporaries (J. F. Schink). 
who, according to Otto Jahn, uttered himself as follows: 
“Have heard also to-day a piece of music for wind instru 
ments by Herrn Mozart—superb and sublime! It con 
sisted of thirteen instruments and each handled by a master, 
and it had an effect magnificent and grand, excellent and 
sublime!” According to Koechel, the serenade was a new 
arrangement of the string quintet composed in Salzburg 
in 1768, while the revised version was written in 1780 for 
the Munich Court Orchestra, on which occasion the second 
minuet, the romanza and the variations were added to the 
original four movements. These latter already show in 
their conception and beauty of form, as well as through 
the mastery of technic, full artistic ripeness, and thus, ac- 
cording to Jahn, “They surpass all boys’ work so far, that 
it is equally difficult to give as to deny credence to the 
handwriting.” Be that as it may, this serenade is one of 
the pearls of Mozart’s muse, and the very fact of the truly 





Mozartean perfection of form should have kept the per 
formers from making cuts in some of the movements, for 


though there are seven of them the work as a whole would 


not have seemed a particle too long if it had been repr: 
duced in its absolute unexcised completeness 


The E flat sixth and last from Haydn's two series of 


string quartets dedicated to Tost belongs among that mas 
ter’s most beautiful as well as characteristic works 

But what is the use or need of talking about a Haydn 
string quartet, since you all know them better than I could 
describe them in words. What I should wager, however, is 
that you have not heard this particular one performed bet 
ter, with more refined ensemble and more charm than I did 
I am not, as a rule, par 
ticularly prone to feminine chamber music playing, but | 
must confess that the Marie Roeger-Soldat Quartet makes 


on this occasion by—four ladies 


an exception. The leader has been trained in Joachim's 
school, and you know what that means, as tar as quartet 


playing is concerned. The ‘cellist of the quartet is an 
American, Miss Lucy Campbell, and her rhythm is as firm 

her tone is round and full. As these ladies never at 
tempt other than such works which lie well within the scope 
of their abilities, and as they are evidently just as conscien 


tious as they are musical, you will not wonder if I find their 





more pregnantly performed than was the case on this oc 


casion. Joachim himself seemed r 


with a fire, 

he did not often displ: 

of it that he is now seventy years 

how few artists retain their full 

gree at such a time of life In fact 
| 


not find in my memory the name of : 


standing of a Joachim who at the 


able to appear before the public and 


self and the works to be performed 


impetuosity and technical certainty 


iy or comman< 


ejuvenated and played 
which 


1 of 


late years. Think 


of age, and remember 


faculties to so high a de 


think as I may, I can 


virtuoso of the 


age of seventy was still 


to do 


justice to hin 
It took the imagina 


tion of a Huneker to invent a Bundelcund, but in reality 


he has never existed 





Equally great l 


Joachim proved himself in 





Beethoven's 


B flat piano trio, which was the final number of this 


highly 


1 


interesting first program of the festival. It is also 


the work with which Beethoven himself took leave from the 


public as a pianist, for in it he 
before an audience before complete 


from further performances At Be 


platform for the first time Paderewski 


music reader—I use the last word 


quered at once an audience of musici: 


Germany and of adjoining countrie 


land, who had traveled to the Rhine 


In the first movement he was perhay 


my humble opinion, a trifle 


first theme is most decidedly a them 
kept well in the foreground as such 
ment. In the Scherzo he took cor 
ever, without ever in the least 

yf his pianistic abilities. He was a 
with his two associates In the 
quisitely beautiful velvety quality 
ried away all of his listeners, and Jo: 


that he had never heard a more 











appeared for the last time 
deafness prevented him 
mn it brought to the 

a chamber 

Ily—he con 

uns from all parts rf 


and even from Eng 


In the final movement Paderewski’s rare musical taste 
hone to the greatest advantage. The theme of this Presto 
you Ww grant me, if you are not an unqualified Beethoven 
rank, is anything but recherche In fact, to tell the plair 
truth, it is the very reverse trivial Paderewski 
phrased it so and took it at such tempo that all at once it 
seemed like a new thing. When I talked to him about it 
he would not hear aught of my discovery, but insisted that 


he had played simply as Beethover 
} 
ilways knew just what he wanted, h 


phrasing 


But, if this is true, why. then, do all 


I ever heard perform the Klavier par 


so differs ntly And here, also, it w 





performances quite as enjoyable and delightful in their way 
I do those of grander works by other organizations 
Among the latter category of reproductions I number 
that of the Beethoven F minor Quartet, by Joachim and 
For good reasons the master designated 
for it was conceived by 
“to the distant 


his associates. 
this op. 95 as a 
him just after the cessation of his relations 
Its deep inner meaning and tender as well as 


“quatuor serioso,” 


beloved.” 
resigned and passionate thematic contents could not be 


revealed himself in the string parts 


act and reliable of all composers in hi 


who was the most ex 


s markings, and who 


id himself marked 


ther pianists whon 


t in this trio phrase it 


as where the true artist 


immediate 


Joachim 


took his cue from Paderewski and repeated the phrase on 


| 


the violin just as the pianist had first 


1 


when it came to poor Hausmann o 
haltingly and limpingly, dragging the 


given it out But 
the ‘cell he came in 


tempo beyond recog 


Paderewski’s conception 


nition, quite in protest against 

His excuse, however, may be found in the fact that this 
theme lies very awkward for the ‘cello, and that hence 
perhaps he was unable to maintain the lively gait which 
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Paderewski had struck up on the piano. The audience went 
wild over the performance and recalled the artists at least 


half a dozen times. 


Having introduced all of the active dramatis persone, I 
can now proceed with less circumstantiality and minuteness. 

The second day’s program opened, as the first had done, 
with Mozart, whose D major string quartet—Koechel, 575— 
was performed by the ladies of the Roeger-Soldat Quartet 
with a sensuous warmth and beauty of tone which again 
charmed the audience, among whom this time the youthful, 
unassuming and sympathetic looking Crown Prince of 
occupied a front place Paderewski followed 
with the F sharp minor, the first of Schumann’s sonatas, for 
the piano, and in contents, though not in form, also the 
finest one. It was composed during the time of Schumann’s 
courtship of Clara Wieck, to whom it is dedicated “by 
I was grateful to Paderewski 


Germany 


Florestan and Eusebius.” 
for having selected just this sonata, for, first of all, one 
hears it but rarely, and second I remembered the admirable 
reading of it he gave at Leipsic a few seasons ago and was 
eager for a repetition of the same artistic treat. His strong 
individuality shines forth through all the different phases 
f this tone poem, which is so replete with contrasts, now 
heaven storming in youthful passion, now tender and poetic 
in sentiment. All of these varying moods Paderewski, with 
his wonderful power and pliability of touch, portrays like 
no other one of the pianists I ever heard, Rubinstein not 
excepted, and to me his Schumann playing is even more 
surpassingly musical and satisfying than his Chopin inter- 
pretations, for which he is famous all the world over. The 
fiery warmth of his temperament found vent in the last 
movement of the sonata, taken at perhaps a trifle too rapid 
tempo, but with which he carried away the audience by 
storm, and the rhythmical as well as technical difficulties 
of which he overcame with equal surety as those of the 
scherzo of the sonata, which for rhythmical pregnancy of 
reproduction stood out in boldest relief against the dreami- 
ness and tenderness with which he sang upon the piano 
the heavenly aria in A major which precedes it. 

The Joachim Quartet after this contributed the C major 
one from the first series of Haydn’s Tost string quartets, 
and aside from its, for Haydn, quite unusual seriousness of 
melodie contents, also in harmonic devices quite remarka- 
ble work. In the latter respect it contains some audacities 
which one would hardly have credited to Haydn, and which 
sound as new as if they had been written by Richard 
Strauss. Thus in the Adagio. Thus a sudden slide up from 
C to D flat in evidently premeditated consecutive fifths is 
perfectly startling. Then in the last movement a several 
times reiterated A flat minor chord mixed in among tonal- 
ities not at all related to it produces an entirely modern ef- 
fect. The very form of this a with an opening and 


closing adagio, between which a presto is sandwiched in, 
one would rather have sought in Beethoven than in Haydn. 
The more one hears of the latter’s string quartets, however, 
especially in such wonderful perfection of reproduction as 
was vouchsafed in this instance by the Joachim Quartet, the 
better one likes them, and if it did not sound almost like 
heresy, I should not hesitate to put in black and white that 
in this special field I prefer Haydn even to Mozart. 

It would seem difficult to obtain after such performances 
as the foregoing a still higher grade of musical enjoyment, 





PADEREWSKI. 


and yet such a rise was made and a climax of utmost satis- 
faction reached with the reproduction of Schubert’s Octet 
in F major for string quintet (including double bass). 
clarinet, horn and bassoon. Although it was written during 
the composer’s most miserable period of life, about 1824 
when he had to contend against abject poverty, it is in point 
of invention one of his richest works, and it would seem 
as if the flow of melody, spontaneous and so marvelous in 
Schubert as in no other of the world’s composers, poured 
forth in all the stronger a stream, the more he was forced 
through circumstances to hold himself aloof from his com- 
rades and concentrate all his efforts within himself and in 
comparative lonesomeness. So rich is this fountain of 
melody and so much was he evidently enamored with just 
this work, or the chances this particular combination of 
instruments offered him, that he extended the work to six 
movements, the usual four not being sufficient to hold his 
ideas. Remarkable under the circumstances under which 


the work was created is, too, the fact that nearly all of 
this indescribable richness of motives is of a sweet, tender 
and peaceful mood, while heavier, more passionate or more 
powerful melodies and sounds pass through the composi- 
tion-only in a few short episodes which thus, by means of 
a desired contrast, bring out all the more prominently the 
character of general serenity and pure clearness of the mu- 
sical atmosphere of this work. With a Joachim and a 
Muehlfeld as the principal carriers of this melodic stream, 
the sweetness thereof could not well be enhanced in tonal 
beauty, and it is only fair to remark that also the horn, to 
which instrument Schubert not infrequently intrusts some 
of his euphonious themes, was admirably played by Gum 
pert, of Meiningen. 

The third day brought new surprises and no less musical 
enjoyment. The program opened with an octet for wind 
instruments, viz., two Oboes, two clarinets, two horns and 
two bassoons, one of the earliest works of Beethoven. If it 
nevertheless bears the high opus number 103, this anach- 
ronism is explained through the fact that the octet appeared 
in print only after Beethoven's death, in 1834. It was writ 
ten, however, as Nottebohm thinks, in 1792, when Bee- 
thoven still lived in Bonn, and was intended probably for 
the wind octet orchestra of the Rhenish Elector, which body 
of musicians was so renowned that their names were pre 
served for posterity and can be found in Thayer’s Bee 
thoven biography. The manuscript of this work is now in 
possession of the rich and renowned collector, Dr. Erich 
Prieger, at Bonn, where I saw it, together with many other 
equally as valuable autographs of the master. It bears the 
title “Parthia,” in E flat, and above this the further designa 
tion, “Dans un Concert, a due Oboe, due Clarinetti, due 
Corni, due Fagotti, di L. v. Beethoven.” The contents of 
the work, which, of course, still show the 
Haydn and Mozart upon Beethoven, although the lion’s 
claw is strongly visible in the final presto and also at mo- 


influence of 


ments in the andante, had to do service also for the string 
quintet, op. 4, and the sonata (trio), op. 63, for piano, vio- 
lin and ’cello, which both are arrangements of this “Par- 
thia.”. The work was flawless and quite effectively per- 
formed by the musicians already mentioned, and under 
Joachim’s firm conductorship. 

Paderewski’s appearance as soloist meant renewed tri- 
umph for him also on this occasion. He played with 
most refined feeling of style and in the polished smooth- 
ness of performance which you all know and admire in 
him the Haydn F minor variations and Mozart’s A minor 
Rondo. These smaller pieces, however, served only as 
an introduction or a leading up, as it were, to Beethoven's 
“Appassionata” Sonata, which he read with a grandilo- 
quent repose and earnestness in the two first movements, 
while the final allegro teemed with red hot passion, fire 
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and fury and electrified the audience through its power mans say. The chain of trills toward the close seemed brilliant ascension to a climax that it created an extremely 
and intensity, as well as the tremendous display of abso- to enthuse those especially who did not know before captivating impression With the A flat Polonaise he 


lutely clean and reliable technic. 
The elevating close of this slightly shorter program trill than Paderewski. 
was formed by the clarinet quintet in B minor of Brahms, 
ie eg in rarest beauty and suavity of reproduction 
by the very artists for whom it was written and by whom matinee, I hardly need 
it was first performed before the composer and the Duke 
of Meiningen, viz.: Muehlfeld, with Joachim and his as- 
sociates. It was a sublime reading of a sublime work, 
and whoever is not touched by the slow movement of this 
quintet, be he a Brahmsianer or an anti-Brahms party, 
must be devoid by nature of genuine musical feeling. 


The fourth day of the festival was, musically, by far 
the heaviest one, the program being made up exclusively 
of Beethoven and from him containing two of the last 
string quartets. These were the A minor one, op. 132, 
with the “Holy Prayer of Thanks of a Reconvalescent” in 
the Lydian mode, which ideally beautiful Adagio in the 
most perfect performance imaginable brought tears to 
the eyes of many a listener among the cultured audience 
Of course, the Joachim Quartet organization performed 
this and also the B flat quartet, op. 130, from Beethoven's 
last musical legacy to the world in the absolutely inimit- 
able style of reading for which they have justly become 
famous and have created a sort of “classical” standard. 

Jetween the two string quartets stood the last sonata 
of Beethoven, and in the playing of it Paderewski gave the 
grandest piece of interpretation I have so far heard from 
him. In this opinion all of the many musicians who were 
present coincided, and it alone was sufficient to destroy 
at once and forever any preconceived notion they might 
have had or brought to Bonn to the effect as if the great 
Polish pianist were not a Beethoven player. A more 
forceful and at the same time more plastic and in- 
tellectual exposé of the contents of this sonata can- 
not well be imagined, and the reproduction of the 
variations was as lurid in every detail as the reading as a 
whole seemed logical and aus einem Guss, as the Ger- 











that no pianist in the world can boast of a more beautiful unerringly entered upon the domain of virtuosodom 


proper, of brilliant technical eloquence and the art ol 
temptation, of the contrasting mixture of tender arabes 


Regarding his Chopin playing at the last concert, a ques and resonant strokes of the hammers. The outburs 
to make comment, for no one of applause which thundered up to him after that he finally 


} 


pacified by the effective means of having the piano 
closed.” 

3efore he played his solo pieces Paderewski had per- 
formed with Joachim, whom he treated in the charm 
ingly deferential style which was the just due of the 
younger to the older master, the A minor Sonata, op 
105, for violin and piano, by Schumann. The first move- 
ment of this work is replete with passion and belongs 
among the finest creations of the master who lies buried 
at Bonn. Joachim again had one of his fortunate days, 
and he played to match his partner, which is the greatest 
praise I can bestow upon him. The sprightly F major 
Allegretto was also given with spirit, but in the final 
already shows 


movement, which is decidedly weak a1 
the tokens of mental decay of the composer, a slight dis 
agreement occurred between the two performers, which, 
however, was quickly overcome 

The Soldat Roeger Quartet played for the opening 
number the third from Beethoven’s op. 18 string quartets, 
but the program and festival closed not with Beethoven, 
but as it had begun with Mozart, whose indescribably 
beautiful and tenderly melancholic (at least in all but 
its gay final movement) string quintet made a fitting 
leave-taking number for so remarkable a chamber music 


feast. 


Among the distinguished musical people whom I noticed 
in the audience I may mention Prof, Dr. F. Wuellner and 
Dr. Otto Neitzel, of the neighboring city of Cologne; Prof 
Franz Mannstaedt, of Wiesbaden; Mrs. Arthur Nikisch, 
of Leipsic; Eulenburg, the Leipsic music publisher; Miss 
Alma-Tadema, daughter of the great London painter; Mu- 
sikdirector Buths, of Diisseldorf; my colleagues, Prof. Dr 
. Carl Krebs and Herr von Hennig, of Berlin; Ossip Gabril 


JoacHIM. owitsch, Robert Freund, Van de Sandt and Staub, four 
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ception, held notes, contrasts of shading, of tempo, the 


has ever denied Paderewski’s supreme poetry and beauty 
of conception of the works of this to him most con- 
genial composer. I want to quote, however, a few sen- 
tences from Dr. Otto Neitzel’s criticism in the Cologne 
Paderewski was in his own 
proper realm, for he played Chopin. The F sharp minor 
Mazurka, despite so many deviating original traits of con- 


pianists of note; Robert von Mendelssohn, the musical Ma- 
cenas and excellent amateur ‘cellist; Arthur von Holwede 
director of Steinway & Sons piano factory at Hamburg 
Julius Hofmann, director of the Cologne Opera House; 
Professor Stockhausen, director of the Strassburg Con 
servatory of Music, at which instituie Paderewski taught the 
piano for several years, and Louis David, of the music pub 
lishing firm of A. Wagner & Levin Succores in Mexico 
City. 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, study, op. 10, No. 7, because of the entrancing grace and . 
cm TORY verveful virtuosity of performance were of such irresisti- On my way from Bonn to Berlin I took occasion to stop 
ACTING, ORATORY, bility, that they counteracted all criticism. In the G_ over at Krefeld, where I heard for the first time a perform 





LANGUAGES. major Nocturne the two thematic groups, the undulating ance of Max Bruch’s latest oratorio, “Gustavus Adolphus,” 

waves and the cantilene were led one into the other and for soli, chorus, orchestra and organ. The fertile master’s 

— oD wees r again kept apart in meaningful manner. The A flat Bal- work in the two years since its publication has been per 
Sate ep rata, ee See lade, at the head of the group of pieces, he took in mighty formed so far in about fifty cities in Germany and probably 
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free tempo and in a treatment of nuance and tempo devi- also in some in the United States, but as yet not in Berlin 
ating vastly from the customary one, but on the other The loss I do not consider an irreparable one, and as far 
hand with such clear contours of of the contents and such as sl am concerned I she suld be contented to die even with 
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out a second hearing of “Gustavus Adolphus.” Of course, it 
is academically well written music in first-class four-part 
Satz, but although melodious to a certain extent, it lacks 
the freshness and spontaneity of invention of some of the 
earlier works like “Achilleus.’’ It is oleaginous, muci- 
laginous and molasses-like music that turgidly flows or 
rather creeps along. The instrumentation, although Bruch 
has uttered the rash remark that he can orchestrate just as 
well as Richard Strauss, or any other of the moderns, is as 
thick, heavy, sticking as that of his older works. When he 
wants to be even particularly powerful, which is quite fre- 
quently the case, he keeps the whole orchestra, including 
trumpets and trombones, together with the organ, all go- 
ing at the same time and thereby waxes obstreperous, with- 
out gaining a telling or effective dynamic climax. I was 
therefore not particularly pleased with, or even to a con- 
siderable extent interested in, “Gustavus Adolphus,” although 
the Krefeld performance under the guidance of Musik- 
director Theodor Mueller-Ruetter was an evidently care- 
fully prepared one, and that excellent musician conducted 
with both enthusiasm and circumspection. His chorus, not 
too large, but well selected in quality and well balanced in 
number of voices, sang with nice dynamic shading, rhyth- 
mic precision of attack and general ensemble, and above all 
with immaculate purity of intonation. 

\mong the three soloists the score demands—there is no 
soprano solo part in the work—the baritone chamber singer, 
Max Buettner, created an excellent impression by means of 
his sonorous, well trained voice, as well as fine delivery. 

Returned to Berlin I found myself in the midst of con- 
servatory commencement exercises. Of the two operatic 
exhibitions which the old, renowned Stern Conservatory 
had arranged at the Theater des Westens, I missed the first 
through absence from the city, and the second I could not 
attend because of a simultaneous operatic performance at 
Kroll’s. Of the former event I learn upon reliable author- 
ity that our young countrywoman, Miss Estelle Liebling, 
made a pronounced hit with the “Mad Scene” from “Lu- 
cia,” which she is reported to have delivered with great 
vocal virtuosity and in superb condition of voice 

About the second dramatic performance of the operatic 
school of the Stern Conservatory of Music at the Theater 
des Westens on Tuesday night of this week I received a 
report from a competent judge, who sends me the follow- 
ing interesting account of the proceedings: 

“Four scenes from different operas were presented—the 
second scene of second act from ‘Lohengrin,’ Garden 
Scene from ‘Faust,’ second act from ‘Hansel and Gretel,’ 
and fourth act from ‘Il Trovatore.” As a whole, the act 
from ‘Hansel and Gretel’ was the most satisfactory. Paula 
Sch6nfeld as Gretel, her fresh, lovely voice was a delight, 
and she was enthusiastically received. She is a born sou- 
brette, and there is no doubt that she will make a name for 
herself. Fraulein Gastell as Hansel did some good work, 
but was somewhat overshadowed by SchOnfeld. At the 
close of the act the continued applause brought out Humper- 
dinck, which was the signal for an ovation. 

“Miss Vierheller, of Pittsburg, the only American on the 
program, covered herself with glory as Marguerite in 
Faust.’ She was in excellent voice, and since last year has 
gained in pose and abandon to such an extent that it was 
impossible to realize that she is only on the threshold of 
her career. Both her singing and acting are characterized 
by dramatic intensity and artistic finish. All her work 
bears the stamp of creative ability, which was particularly 
noticeable on this occasion in contrast to the other singers, 
who are still imitators rather than creators of their roles. 
Subsequent to their singing on Tuesday night, both Miss 
Vierheller and Fraulein Schénfeld have been offered con- 
tracts in Cologne and Braunschweig, but cannot accept ow- 
ing to their engagement for the next two years in 
Elberfeld. Miss Vierheller will probably sing in both places 
as ‘guest’ next winter.” 

Of the public examinations of the Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka Conservatory the first and principal one took the 
shape of a concert at the Singakademie, at which the con- 
servatory orchestra, and especially its string department, 
distinguished itself through a smooth performance of a 
Symphony in G minor to Leonardo Leo's oratorio, “Santa 
Flena al Calvario,” in Prof. H. Kretzschmar’s edition, and 
of the Seventh Symphony of Beethoven, as well as several 
not very easy accompaniments, all of which under the de- 
cisive and energetic conductorship of Concertmaster 
Max Gruenberg, who holds his band well in hand. 

Young Walter Scharwenka, a talented son of Philipp 
Scharwenka, and a veritable chip of the old block, per 
formed the first two movements of a concerto for organ 
(with string orchestra and three horns), by Rheinberger, 
and pleased me especially through refined registration and 
good pedaling in the second Satz in D flat. The effect 
produced was all the more worthy of favorable comment 
and praise, as the organ at the young man’s command is 
an antiquated and very poor instrument, not worthy of a 
place in so distinguished a hall as that of the Singakade- 


mie. 
Albert Levy 


a violin pupil of Professor Zajic, showed 


good technical training in the two last movements from 
Spohr’s Seventh Concerto. Miss Toni Daeglau, from Lina 
Beck’s vocal class, sang a recitative and aria for alto frgm 
Handel’s “Samson” in a much promising and almost con- 
cert-ripe fashion, and Miss Elise Engels, from Prof. Xaver 
Scharwenka’s crowded piano department, gave a test of 
supple fingers in Saint-Saéns’ “Alceste” Caprice, the fu- 
gue of which, however, she might better have left unper- 
formed. A more careful use of the loud pedal is also 
earnestly to be recommended to this rising young pianist. 

Two operatic performances claimed a part of my time 
and attention since my return. The first of these was a 
“Rigoletto” representation by the Sembrich Italian Opera 
Company, giving a short stagione at Kroll’s. The diva 
herself was in far better voice than I could have anticipated 
from the reports of her untimely vocal disaster in the 
United States, and her consummate art made one forget 
a few shortcomings and the fact that the lady does not 
look any longer the part of the eighteen year old Gilda. 
Bevignani is, of course, the same reliable chef d’orchestre, 
as whom you all know and esteem him for many years. 
The remainder of the cast, however, with the exception of 
the basso Arimondi, is inferior to the personnel of last 
year. Bensaude in the title part sang a quarter of a tone 
below pitch nearly all through the performance, and the 
new tenor, Constantino, although he was twice encored 
after the transposed (a whole tone) singing of the “Donna 
e Mobile” aria, cannot hold a candle to the young tenor 
whom Professor Stengel secured last year, and who proved 
so great an attraction that he obscured the lustre of the 
principal star. 

At the Royal Opera House I heard last night the first 
performance of ‘“Mamselle Angot.” Imagine Lecocq at the 
Royal Opera House, and sung by first-class cperatic, not 
operetta, artists. This is an honor for which he had to wait 
for more than thirty years, and, in fact, long after his 
death. The really good operettas, however, have proved 
successful at Kroll’s (the New Royal Opera), and hence 
this experiment with “‘Mamselle Angot,” which I trust 
will prove just as much of a card during the coming sum- 
mer season as “Die Fledermaus” and “The Mikado” had 
done during the past two summers. Kroll’s will even be 
better adapted for that purpose than the Royal Opera 
House, which is a bit too big to allow of the best effect of 
the more intimate portions of the score. 

As for the performance, it was a good one, especially in 
the orchestra, where Kapellmeister Walter brought out all 
of Lecocq’s clever touches of humor in the instrumentation. 
He also handled the chorus well, albeit they needed a bit 
more of rehearsing. This was also the case with the dia- 
logue, which, however, is excellently translated by Dohm. 

The principals in the cast were partially very good, and 
others might have been expected to do far better than they 
actually did. Thus, in the first place, our prima donna so- 
prano, Mrs. Herzog, who sang charmingly, but who could 
not find herself histrionically at home in the soubrette 
part of Clairette. If she did not enough in this respect, 
Lieban on the other hand overdid things and his Pom- 
ponet was on the whole decidedly too clownish. Exactly 
right in every way was only Herr Philipp as Ange Pitou, 
and it was noticeably in his favor that he graduated from 
the operetta to the operatic boards. Mrs. Goetze, in the 
part of Mademoiselle Lange, although she took herself a 
trifle too serious, sang beautifully and acted with rare 


charm and grace of person. 


Prof. Heinrich Jacobsen, violin teacher at the Berlin 
Royal High School for Music, died suddenly to-day. 

A new piano concerto was performed for me yesterday, 
with the composer at the second piano, by Max Chop, 
of Neu-Ruppin, whose young wife, née Céleste Groene- 
velt, formerly of New Orleans, to whom the work is dedi- 
cated, played the solo instrument. She did so with an 
increase in technic and a development of her musical 
faculties in general, which shows that her husband has had 
considerable of an influence for the good upon this very 
talented American pianist. As regards the Concerto in 
C minor, Mr. Chop’s second composition of this genre, 
it is in orthodox form, the work of a thorough musician 


in general feature and a master of piano Satz. The 
influence of Beethoven is plainly noticeable, both in the 
invention and in the general structure and thematic work- 
manship, and you will agree with me that that is not a 
bad model to follow. 

Since my return to Berlin my door bell has been rung 
so frequently and persistently that every young doctor 
would surely be envious of me. Miss Bertha Visanska 
had called previous to her departure for New York on a 
short vacation and recreation trip, after which she in 
tends to return to Leschetizky. Her brother Daniel was 
likewise among the callers at THe MusicaL Courier 
office. So were Gabrilowitsch, the pianist, upon his way 
from Bonn to St. Petersburg; Arthur Van Eweyk, the 
Ameritan baritone living in Berlin; Dr. Hugo Gold 
schmidt, director of the Klindworth-Scharwenka con 
servatory; Sam Grinsson, a young London violinist and 
pupil of Joachim; Robert Eckhardt, an American vocal 
student; Miss Bassett, from Bay City, Mich., a former 
pupil of Carrefio, and who has now finished her pianistic 
studies with Prof. Dr. Jedliczka; Mrs. Franz Milcke, of 
“Craig-Nyth,” Wallingford, Conn., a singing teacher of 
repute, whose articles on “Singing in the Public Schools” 
attracted much attention in THe Musica Courter, and 
who is now studying the voice with Lilli Lehmann in 
Berlin. It is well known that Lehmann rarely accepts a 
pupil: After some difficulty Mrs. Milcke secured a hear 
ing with the artist and sang for her two songs 
“Sehnsucht,” by Hoffmann, and the recitative and aria, 
“Adieu Forets,” from Tschaikowsky’s “Joan of Arc.” 
Lehmann was highly pleased with Mrs. Milcke’s voice, 
saying that she possessed undoubted talent, and, more 
over, that every tone was placed absolutely right, which, 
she said, was an extremely rare thing. Mrs. Milcke’s 
former teacher, Max Knitel-Treumann, of Carnegie Hall, 
New York, may congratulate himself on such rare praise 


Mrs. Beatrice M. Davidson, the New York belle and 
future prima donna, called with her mother; Mrs. Stella 
Prince Stocker, of New York, the lecturer, called with 
her young son, the boy soprano, Arthur Stocker; Miss 
McElwee, from Indianapolis, and Miss Amanda Vier 
heller, from Pittsburg; Leonard Liebling, pianist, from 
New York, and Ernest Lochbrunner, pianist, from Zurich 
Max Hirschfeld, Charles Frohmann’s musical chef, called 
So did Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Mansfeldt, from San Fran 
cisco, together with Mrs. S. Stencel, from the same city 
the mother of the talented Wunderkind pianist, Alma 
Stencel Elfrieda Neuberger-Rhoda, operatic soprano, 
from New York; Marguerite Melville, the highly gifted 
composer, and Mrs. Skene-Gipser, from Leipsic, a former 
pupil of Leschetizky, and recommended by him and 
Arthur Nikisch, were also among my visitors 

From Berlin I shall leave for Dresden to attend the 
final rehearsal and the first performance of Paderewski's 
opera, “Manru,” which will definitely take place on the 
29th inst. This prevents my presence at Cologne for the 
Netherrhenish Music Festival, which fact, however, | 
hardly have cause to regret, as the program offers noth 
ing new and very little that is particularly attractive to 
music wearied ears. From Dresden, however, I shall 
Heidelberg for 


proceed immediately after the premiere t 
the meeting of the Tonkuenstlerverein, which will take 
place there on the days from June 1 to 4, and you will 
hear from me from there in due season O. F 


Two Hitp Pupirs.—Miss Louise Barthel and Theodore 
Wendling, pupils of Mrs. Amelie Hild, have been furnish 
ing gratuitously the vocal music at the Sunday morning 
services conducted by the Rev. Henry Frank in Carnegie 
Lyceum. Miss Barthel possesses a soprano voice of excel 
lent quality, which has been carefully trained, and Mr 
Wendling is endowed with a bass voice of superior quality 
Both singers do their teacher great credit 


A. J. Goopricu.—A. J. Goodrich, the author, lecturer and 


teacher, who is now a fixture in New York, has mapped 


out an ambitious scheme of musical activity for next sea 
son. Mr. Goodrich will pass the summer at Lake George. 
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MUSIC IN LONDON. 
HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, 


June , \ 
HE two principal events of the last few days have 


been the production of Dr. Villiers Stanford's 








“Much Ado About Nothing” and Harold 
Bauer’s recital, to which I made a brief reference last 
week Let me deal with the second first, and above all 
let me discuss his Beethoven playing, a thing tl tly 
interests m¢ I may say at the outset that, althou it 
does not satisiy me—or rather, although his Beethoven 


conceptions do not at all fit in with mine—I should be as 
happy to sit through a Beethoven recita! given by him as 
through one given by any other player living 

Of course, if the ghost of a dead pianist would come 
along—Liszt, for example, or Rubinstein, or old Ludwig 
himself—that would be quite a different matter. But, to 
stick living artists, I put it forward as my deliberate opin 
ion that Frederic Lamond is the most Beethovenish Bee 
thoven interpreter I have heard. (Comparisons are odor 
ous, as we all know, but all the same I mean to make no 
less than two, and not to Mr Sauer’s disadvantage.) 


} 


1 
! ne 


Lamond has strength, he has intellect, he has passion, 
has a certain amount of tenderness These enable him 
to make much of Beethoven, but the quality that makes 
his playing so very Beethovenish (to me) is a curious 
roughness, a trick of passing over detail as if it mattered 
nothing. Now a week or two ago I pointed out that pre- 
cisely the same thing was to be noticed in Weingartner’s 
Seethoven playing on the orchestra. It is precisely this 
purposed roughness that gets the effect of continuity in 
the playing of both men 

In nearly every work he wrote Beethoven's surface 
moods are constantly altering—the main mood, the deep 


underlying passion, remains the same, while he appears 





to be at one moment gay and the next grave If the 
grave or boisterious moments are made the most of, and 
then the tender or sweet or merely frivolous moments 
are elaborately treated in the most careful detail, there 
cannot fail to be provoked in the hearer a sense of broken 
ness, discontinuity Lamond and Weingartner avoid 
arousing that sense in the way I have mentioned. Now 


] ' 


let us consider the case of Busoni. He is above ail an 





-. 





intellectual player He is never rough. On the con 
trary, he gets his unity by curiously submitting the most 
delicate detail and the broadest smashing passages to an 
intellectual process which results in the delicacy becom 
ng somewhat incisive and the breadth coming a fraction 


Had I a week to spend 
on working up a couple of sentences I think I might in 


of a degree nearer to delicacy 


them express myself with absolute precision; but as the 
editor of this paper is already yearning for my copy I 
can only attain to this approximate expression oO! my 
meaning. The main point is that by the means I have 
thus roughly outlined Busoni achieves unity in his Bee 
thoven playing. Now let us turn to Bauer. Moment for 


moment, passage for passage, his readings are finer 
nobler, than Busoni’s or Lamond’s. Every bar is filled 
with what I am compelled to call (the English language 
being so deficient) a deep musical feeling. Every theme 


} 


seems to be rightly delivered, each passage is satisfac 


tory but! 


But Bauer demands a separate paragraph The rough 
method of Lamond and Weingartner he never seems to con 
sider For the intellectualizing method of Busoni he is 


much too emotional. And so in an odd way he gets left 
He fails to get continuity. One comes away feeling that 
one has heard a hundred noble things nobly played, but 
not a single complete Beethoven work. He reads every 


passage for all it is worth—he plays the broad things in t 


broadest possible manner; he plays the tender and delicate 


he 


things with the utmost tenderness and delicacy conceivable 
The result is brokenness. That is my Criticism on him 


after hearing him play two Beethoven sonatas. I may have 


to alter my opinion, for, after all, there is such a thing as 
even a pianist being a little out of form; and, if it is pos- 
sible, I shall be very pleased to alter my opinion. For 
Bauer is one of the most stimulating, exhilarating pianists 
I have heard—in truth, he is the most exhilarating 

He has what I have called in the Saturday Review a 
royal style. In fact, it is a superb style; no matter what 
the young man plays, he plays it with so perfect a poise, 
with such astonishing buoyancy, that one is bound to be 
pleased whether or not one agrees with his reading. He 
is a fine Beethoven player—I cannot deny that; only he 
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never gives me Beethoven. So let us pass to his Chopin 


There I place him absolutely in the very front; I rank him 
as the very best, the most splendid of all Chopin players 
He keeps the Chopin atmosphere, yet he keeps Chopin a 
man—not a weakling, a rather ill-bred Don Giovanni. That 
is what (to my mind) Pachmann makes of him. Bauer 
plays him as Huneker paints him in that life he wrote last 
year I have never heard anything to compare with his 
renderings of the F sharp minor Prelude, the C minor 


Study and the C sharp minor Scherzo. Technically they 


all came off magnificently; they were virile, full of life 
overflowing with life; and, yet, as I have said, the Chopin 
atmosphere, with its wonderful sweet and acid odor, was 
wholly kept. As for Bauer’s Liszt and Schumann and 
Brahms, they may pass without criticism. No one can do 
more with them than he does. I believe you Americans 
think a lot of him; I know he is highly placed in Paris 


and it is only a matter of giving three or four recitals in 


the autumn season to put him in the front rank in London 


After he plays again I shall have more to say about him 


Let us now turn to the opera. In spite of the lamented 
absence of Mr. Grau, it is as bad as ever. But there is this 


to be said for Covent Garden, that the management is doing 
’ 
l 


its best under very difficult conditions. The new stage an 
stage machinery were to be finished at the end of March 
but they are not finished yet. The consequence is that the 


old appliances are chucked out of the theatre while the new 


poor Mr. Nelsor 


I 


ones are not yet available ind expected 


to do marvelous things without any appliances at all. The 
other day I sat out Dr. Villiers Stanford’s “Much Ado 
About Nothing’—I mean I sat out the final rehearsa 


which lasted from 11 in the morning till 5 in the afternoon 


On Thursday night I sat out the first representation. That 
was a sadder trial than the rehearsal At the rehearsal | 


found the first two acts tedious; but I liked the second two 


I came away very pleased that Stanford was go 





ng to repeat the succes f O’Brien 
[hat would have been a fine thing for our hopes of Eng 
sh opera. But, alas! I don’t think it is going to be At 
the performance I was merely bored to death. The first 


act is preposterously long—it lasts fifty minutes; and hardly 


anything happens. The other acts are shorter; but the mu 
sic becomes more and more casual as the thing goes on 
The libretto is a series of glaring absurdities explained in 
the worst possible English. And the worst of the worst ts 


that the English is Shakespeare’s English hopelessly dis 


rted out of all reasonable shape. I cannot take the trouble 
to give examples of this—t ffer complete proof would 
involve the printing of the whole book, and then there 
would only be rows about the copyright. Whether the hi 
brettist, Julian Sturg writer of pantomimes entirely 
to blame for this I should not care to say. But I suspect 


that he is not; I suspect that Stanford was keen on getting 


everything into his libretto in the least calculated to catch 
the public. There are “Faust” scenes in it, “Romeo et 
Juliette” scenes in it, all sorts of scenes in it—all sorts 
save an original sort As the curtain rises on each act we 
greet old friends; we say, Here is so-and-so, and dear old 

and-so, and all our ancient acquaintances. Dr. Stanford 
has set these old friends to the old sic slightly varied 
Che- opera is far too serious and too long for a light opera; 
it is far too light and casual for a short opera. I cannot 
believe it will run at all There are pretty passages in it 
and amusing passages; but they are few and far between 


On Monday I shall hear it again and then discuss it in more 
detail. But in the meantime I may say Suzanne Adams as 
Hero was charming; that Bispham made an_ excellent 
Benedict without a touch of humor; that Brema sang the 
part of Beatrice with a fine appearance of enjoying herself 
and also took all the applause to herself; that Plangon and 
Blass sang with wonderfully good English accents; and 
that the band under Mancinelli played up splendidly 
Joun F, RUNCIMAN 
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Instruction given singly or in classes. 
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Curcaco, June 8, 1901. 


W" LIAM H. SHERWOOD, the eminent Chicago 

pianist, returned last week from a very successful 
concert tour with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The 
ensuing estimates, written by competent music critics, 
illus.rate the American musician’s success in the course 
of these, his most recent public appearances: 

Among the soloists of the Mozart Musical Festival was America’s 
greatest pianist and Memphis’ prime favorite, William H, Sherwood. 
Scarcely a year passes that we do not have a visit from this eminent 
musician, and each hearing plants him more firmly in the hearts 
of his admirers. There is no greater artist. His technic is phe- 
nomenal, enabling him to produce an infinite variety of tone color, 
as well as every degree of touch, and to hear him is an exquisite 
pleasure as well as of great educational value.—Memphis Scimetar, 
May 29, 1901. 

The greatest musical event in the history of Muskogee was the 
coming of William H. Sherwood, who gave one of his famous lec- 
ture-recitals in the afternoon, followed by a concert in the evening. 
Large and appreciative audiences greeted the American pianist, 
many of whom traveled from neighboring towns to hear him. It is 
difficult to write of Mr. Sherwood’s playing. He dominates his au- 
diences from first to last so completely that analysis seems imperti- 
nent. To faultless technic and musical temperament he brings a 
breadth of comprehension, a mental grasp and artistic insight that 
places him in the ranks of the few great masters of the piano, 
past and present. The richness and variety of his tone color, the 
clearness and elegance of his phrasing, and above all, the dignity, 
loquent of genius moreover 


power and feeling of his climaxes <1 
which takes infinite forms.—Muskogce (Ind, Ter.) Times, May 27, 
1901, 

Music lovers of Muskogee and surrounding towns were permitted 
the pleasure of listening to the greatest musical treat that has ever 
taken place in Muskogee or far beyond the borders of the Indian 
Territory, for that greatest of all artists in the musical world, Wil- 





liam H. Sherwood, had favored Muskogee with a double entertain- 
ment in the way of one of his lecture-recitals in the afternoon and 


in the evening. Mr. Sherwood was greeted by one of the 


concer 
most accomplished and highly cultured audiences ever turned out 
by Muskogee. The expressions that came from all, and especially 
the fine musicians present, were indeed flattering.—Musgokee 
Phoenix, Ind. Ter., May 27. 


Miss Margaret Goetz, the New York contralto, gave a 
song recital at the University of Chicago on May 29. 
Miss Eleanor Scheib accompanied. Miss Goetz presented 
an interesting program as follows: 

LYRICS AND ART BALLADS 


ee SOE OE Fc kro cetanccsasscnccsscesdsioncssncsece Max Bruch 





Re NS Gh I os inckdcicns dc estcccacesenepeasnsen Max Bruch 
Die gruenen Blatter . jadeepdalensanpneudesnte ....-Eulenburg 
Litz .. Schubert 
Erl ~ pained ‘ -Schubert 
Meg Merriles. ‘ eceouewens icentsenncenndvesnsscmesseneuee 


Ressemblance . shasvedeanpeuwe’ isbedes Viardot 
Wiegenlied ee : , . Jacctntewes Mozart 


BALLADS AND ART FOLK-SONGS, 
Merry Maidens of Taunton Dene 
Dueno mio, Prenda mia...........++ 
Eeee, Che Pathak. oes cdccvevetsccevsivestacosnevcestsecess Edw. German 





PeineeGhen ..ccvccccsccnedeatassceseesoves 
Kitty of Coleraine 
FOLK-SONGS OF DIFFERENT NATIONS. 








OE 
My Brown Boy.......ccccccccccccccccccsccccscccscvcccsvcssecs Hungarian 
POIGKR cccccccccccceccccccccccccccccceccecnceccecscssescocosooses Swedish 
ne reer re 
Le Chasseur de Guerre.......ccccecccccscececececcscees Popular French 
Tite Dice sasicicdccccnccndescdssssvsssccccegeesoesensooers Old Irish 
Shepherd Song.........cscccccccccccscccccccescovsssccccess Norwegian 





Unterm Machandelbaum. ........c.cccccccccccvcccccccccccescces German 


The annual prize contest of the American Conservatory 
took place on Saturday, June 1, in Kimball Hall, and the 
following awards were made: 

POST-GRADUATE DEPARTMENT. 
PIANO. 
Conservatory gold medal, Miss Amanda Closius, Chicago. 
Gold medal, Miss Amy Moulton, Chicago. 
Honorable mention—Miss S. Melissa Osborn, Miss Hedwig Finck- 
enstein-Bruhl, Frithjof Larson. 
COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 
Piano. 
First prize, W. W. Kimball gold medal, Miss Agnes Madsen, Chi- 
cago. 
Second prize, Conservatory gold medal, Miss Bella Jacobs, Lake 

Charles, La. 

Third prize, gold medal, Miss Louise M. Rosseter, Loup City, Neb. 
Honorable mention—Misses Clara B. Dabney, Clara U. Mills, Flor- 
ence Fay, Louise Stecher, Adelaide Staatz, Hilma Enander, Ella 

Grau and Lealah Stringfield. 

SINGING. 
First prize, Karleton Hackett gold medal, Harold Challis. 
Second prize, gold medal, Miss Grace Hubbard, Decatur, III. 
Honorable mention—Misses Clara Nehls, Chicago; Emily Cole, Ot- 
tawa, Ill. 
COUNTERPOINT AND COMPOSITION. 
First prize, Conservatory gold medal, Frank Van Dusen, Montford, 

Wis. 

Special prize in composition, gold medal, Miss Etta Becker, Chicago. 
Honorable mention—Miss Louise Parkinson, Chicago, 
Etocution, Dramatic Art. 

First prize, gold medal, Miss Lucy E. Buffington, Wayne, Neb. 
Gold medal, Miss Edith Cadwallader, Chicago. 
Silver medal, Miss Henrietta Lange, Chicago. 

TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE DEPARTMENT. 

PrIano, 

First prize, Beethoven gold medal, Oscar Streger, Chicago. 
Second prize, Conservatory gold medal, Miss Sarah Ryan, Chicago. 
Third prize, silver medal, Miss Hermina Kacin, Chicago. 
Silver medal, Miss Louise B. Shouse, Paris, Tenn. 
Honorable mention—Frank Van Dusen, Montford, Wis., and Miss 

Millicent Bowers, Polo, Ill. 

SINGING. 
First prize, Ragna Linne gold medal, Miss Clara Eckstrom, Omaha. 
Second prize, silver medal, Arthur Jones, Chicago. 


Honorable mention—Miss Helen McGrew, Chicago. 
VIOLIN 
First prize, Jan Van Oordt gold medal, Frederick Curth, Chicago. 
Honorable mention—Miss Helen Phipps, Evanston, 11I. 
Harmony. 
Honorable mention—Miss Sarah Ryan, Chicago. 
NORMAL DEPARTMEN| 
First prize, John J. Hattstaedt gold medal, Miss Hilma Enander, 
Chicago, 
Second prize, gold medal, Mrs. Louise Korb, Chicago 
Honorable mention—Misses Sarah A. Ryan, Chicago; Margaret Bull, 
Byron, lll.; Lullu V. Eckman, Memphis, Mo.; Lucile Entriken, 
Moline, Ill. 
Musical history, silver medal, Miss Clara Presnell, Nevada, la 
Honorable mention—Miss Minnie Honsen, Chicago 
MANDOLIN AND GUITAR. 
Silver medal, Miss Clara Eckman, Memphis, M: 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMEN| 
First prize in piano playing, gold medal, May Doelling, Chicag 
Silver medal, Otto Bakhaus, Addison, III. 
Honorable mention—Nema Phipps, Daisy Waller, Maud Johnson, 
Laura Holt. 
First prize in violin playing, gold medal, Ethel Freeman, Chicago 
Silver medal, Lulu Sinclair, Chicago. 
Honorable mention—Tom Purcell, Chicago. 


To-night the 737th performance of light opera will be 
given in the Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts Building 


Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, who will teach throughout 
the entire summer, has had numerous pupils this year, 
giving eighty-four lessons a week at times. He has sung 
at many of the season’s important events. A large class 
from Omaha is coming to study with him during the 
summer months. Mr. Wrightson has placed his concert 
work under the exclusive management of Charles R 
Baker, who will doubtless add materially to the former's 
already large and influential following 

Miss Teckla Leafbourg, pupil of William A. Willett, a 
prominent instructor at the Chicago Auditorium Conser- 
vatory of Music, has been engaged to fill the position of 
contralto soloist at the Jefferson Park Presbyterian 
Church. 

The musical section of the Evanston Woman's Club 
presented an artistic program on the evening of May 28, 
when compositions by E. A. MacDowell were interpreted 
The performers included Mrs. George A. Coe, musical 
director; Miss Mary Stevens, Miss Mabel Dunn, Mrs 
William L. Vance, Miss Louise Daniels and Miss Grace 
Ericson. 

Miss Bertha M. Stevens, William H. Sherwood’s bril 
liant pupil, gave a creditable piano recital in the Lecture 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, on the evening of June 6. The 
representative program was as follows: 


Prelude and Fugue, C sharp mimor...........+++. re 
Sonata, op. 31, No. 3 Soeeneve socsecesoreness —_ Beethoven 
EASROSISREE ccc cvccsccces Liszt 
Valles Charcenatigee...cccvccccccccccscccscsccscess , ‘ -Godard 


Kriesleriana ........... Schumann 


Fantaisies, Nos. 1, 2 5 and 7... 


.. Wagner 


Magic Fire Scene, from Die Walkire....... 

Valse Posthume, E minor............+++++: ? : Chopin 
Peete, TH Bib iscncscgecevccessovevcessesoces . Chopin 
Piete, Winter Will ccccccccccccccces , ...Chopin 


It has frequently been stated that Miss Stevens is one 
of the “coming pianists.” 


Charles R. Baker is negotiating to bring the Pittsburg 
Orchestra to Chicago next season. It is probable that this 
orchestral concert will take place in the auditorium on 
December 9, prominent artists, such as William H. Sher 
wood and Esther Fee, assisting 

The Commercial-Appeal, of Memphis, Tenn., thus com 
mented upon Miss Mabelle Crawford’s recent appearance 
in that city: 

Miss Mabelle Crawford, a contralto, well known as an oratorio 


singer, rendered the “Samson and Delilah” aria with very striking 
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effect. Her enunciation is perfect. She sings well and with under- 
standing. Her scale passages were admirably taken. She has a 
voice of great compass, and the extremes are executed with ease 
and with purity and resonance of tone. She possesses a strong dra 
matic quality and spirit of interpretation to a marked degree. 


A talented musician and gifted speaker is Mrs. Bertha 
S. Titus, of Chicago, whose “Notes on Hawaii” proved to 


be very interesting to audiences. 


In Kimball Hall on the evening of June 12 a concert will 
be given by pupils of Signor Jannotta. 


At an entertainment in Willard Hall on June 14, in aid 
of the Chicago Foundlings’ Home, A. F. Howells, of Bos 
ton, will read “Eben Holden,” and Miss Eva Emmitt 
Wycoff, soprano; Miss Fay Hill, pianist, and Adolf Loeb, 
violinist, will contribute musical selections. Miss Fay Hill 
and Mrs. Waixel have consented to be the accompanists. 


Charles R. Baker’s Artists. 


Charles R. Baker has booked Electa Gifford, soprano; 
Sydney Biden, baritone, and the Listemann String Quartet 
to open a big series of concerts at Muskegon, Mich., on 
October 29. 

Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, the English baritone, another 
of Mr. Baker’s artists, will sing before the Michigan State 
Music Teachers’ convention, at Flint, Mich, the last week 
in June. 

Mr. Baker has signed the management of Glenn Hall, 
tenor, for the coming season. 


Michigan Music Teachers’ Association. 

The sixteenth annual meeting takes place at Flint June 
25, 26 and 27. 

J. H. Hahn, chairman of the program committee, an 
nounces that the programs will be attractive, dignified and 
of a character to enlist the attention of every serious 
minded musician and student. 

The following artists and educators have signified their 
acceptance and will appear: 

Piano conversazione 
Constantin von Sternberg.... Philadelphia 
Pianist-composer— 


Howard Brockway New York 
Pianists 

Arthur DePew........ - “ , ccvcccgeedeent 

Edna K. Apel...... - ..+--Detroit 


Arthur Bostick..... 
Song recital 


... Ypsilanti 


Sidney Lloyd Wrightson..... covccecece ORD 
a ie I cetdccunénectacessessensdsneel Chicago 
Vocalists 
Maurice DeVries ; ..+++-Detroit 
Cora Cross. : Detroit 
ee TR, Ets vevccnsvesese : ‘ Detroit 
Esther St. John pucsnats .. Detroit 
Louise Brewster , : Say City 
Mrs, Quita Nichol ; Detroit 
Ella Morris Jones.... Detroit 
Fred. Ellis.. Ypsilanti 
Violinists 
Henri Ern cnmnees seis Detroit 
Ella Schroeder...... ; Detroit 


Organists 


A. W. Platte ; .Saginaw 

Liewelyn Renwick... -Ann Arbor 

Samuel Richard Gaines Cleveland, Ohio 
Essayist 

N. J. Corey . Detroit 


The Public School Music section is under the direction 
of Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, of Detroit. 


FriepA STENDER A PApPENHEIM Puptt.—RMiss Frieda 
Stender, who sang with the English Opera Company at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last season, and gave a recital at 
Mendelssohn Hall, will give concerts and recitals next sea- 
son under the management of L. M. Ruben 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


GRACE PRESTON MARRIED. 


ISS GRACE PRESTON, a favorite concert and ora- 
torio singer, was married last Wednesday to Dr. 
James Henry Naylor, of Hartford, Conn. The ceremony 
took place at the Congregational Church at Rocky Hill, 
Conn., the officiating minister being the Rev. Dr. E. P 
Parker, of the South Congregational Church, Hartford. 
The musical program at the little church was beautiful. 
the Overture 


An orchestra played Schubert’s “Rosemund 
to “Semiramide,” the “Bridal Chorus,” from “Lohengrin,” 
and the Mendelssohn “Wedding March.” During the cere 
mony the strings played the “Prize Song” from “Die 
Meistersinger.” George S. Lenox, tenor, sang “Orpheus,” 
by Sullivan, Miss Marie Bissell playing the piano accom 
paniment. 

Miss Ida Simmons, of Kansas City, attended Miss 
Preston as maid of honor, and the bridesmaids were Miss 
Carrie Nichols and Miss Sarah King Peck, of New York 
The bride’s gown was of ivory satin, trimmed with rose 
point lace. She wore a veil of tulle secured to the coiffure 
with orange blossoms. The maid of honor was dressed 
in Nile green crepe trimmed with Venetian lace. The 
bridesmaids Wore dresses of white mousseline de soir, 
with sashes of green chiffon. All of the bride’s- attend 
ants wore Gainsborough hats with white plumes. 

Dr. Naylor’s best man was Roscoe Hays, of Granville, 
N. Y. The ushers were Edward D. Naylor, of Schuyler- 
ville, N. Y., brother of the groom; Addison Wilmot, of 
New York; William Stowe Schaffer, Jr., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Dr. J. H. Collins, of Schenectady, N. Y 

Aiter the church ceremony a reception was held at the 
home of the bride’s mother at Rocky Hill. Dr. Naylor 
presented his bride with a Steinway piano, and there were 
other numerous gifts. Dr. and Mrs. Naylor will be at 
home after October 1 at 4 Trinity street, Hartford. Mrs 
Naylor will continue her career as a public singer 

Tue Musicat Courier extends hearty congratulations 


to the bride and bridegroom 


TWO RECITALS AT CLAVIER HALL. 


N Thursday evening the pupils of the Clavier Piano 
School, 11 West Twenty-second street, presented the 
following excellent program in their attractive recital hall: 
Fugue os ove Rheinberger 
John Rebarer 
Air de Ballet . Chaminade 
Miss Grace E. Hodgson 

Gnomenreigen : Liszt 
Miss Winnifred Willett 

Arabesque 

Miss Bertha Kilian 
Remarks. 
A. K. Virgil. 
Subiect Class Instruction as Adapted to Pian Teaching Illustra 
tions upon Piano and Claviers 
Liebestraum, No. 3 . Liszt 
March Wind , MacDowell 
Perlee V. Jervis 
L Alouette Glinka-Balakirew 
Miss Bertha Hoberg 
fJallade, G minor ose Chopin 
Miss Florence Dodd 

Of special interest to those present was the illustration 
of Mr. Virgil’s original and unique method of class in 
struction, given by six members of the advanced and in- 
termediate grades. Mr. Virgil believes that by playing 
in class the mind is brought to bear more strongly upon 
the fingers, and thus the power of concentration is grad 
ually developed. Exercises in time showing this training 
were then given, followed by illustrations of octave, scale 
and double third playing. 

Afterward some Bach inventions and Czerny etudes 
were played, the latter most brilliantly by Miss Grace 
Hodgson. 

The other numbers on the program were more than 


} 


usually effective. Special mention, however, must be made 
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of Miss Hoberg, whose playing of “L’ Alouette” was notice 


able for its artistic coloring and poetic insight 

Miss Dodd also created much enthusiasm by a magnifi 
cent rendering of the G minor Ballad, and certainly de 
served the applause she received. She played with splen 
did abandon and reached a most powerful climax, aston 
ishing in one of such small physique 

The program following was presented on the evening 
of May 23 


Prelude, A minor Bach- Liszt 
Etude, A fiat Cl n 
Mics Winnifred Willett 
Spring Dawn Ma 
M Grace E. Hodg 
The Nightingale \ tI 

M I tr I 
Remarks \. K, Vire 
Subject—Cla Ir ict \day Piar I x 
I tratior P ( 

Wiégenlied Grieg 
Louie Ba 
ss Et O'Ne 
Etude, of 20, No. 3 Duvernoy 
Invention, N 1 Bact 
Sidr Steis meanes 
Prelude, op. 45-- Chopin 
M Bertha H re 
s antaisie, D 10T M t 

Miss M H 
The Wandering Iceberg Mac Dowe 
Death Nothing Is But ¢ ng Night Mac Dowe 
Scotch Poem Mac Dowe 
J Rebarer 


CANADIAN NOTES. 
RS. JULKE WYMAN’S farewell 


ronto Conservatory of Musi n June 6, proved to 


recital at the To 


be a particularly artistic event. Many musical people were 
present 

Next week William H. Sherwood, of Chicago, will con 
duct piano examinations at the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music 

H. Whitney Tew, basso, of London, England, will prob 


ably be heard next season at several important Canadian 
concerts 

This summer in Germany Miss Ida I. Field, a talented 
Toronto musician, will visit her brother, H. M. Field, the 


well-known Canadian pianist 

4 series of admirable organ recitals have recently been 
given at the Toronto Conservatory of Music by Miss E 
L. Yeomans, Wilbur Grant, T. A. Reed and F. Arthur 
Oliver, pupils of A. S. Vogt 

Mrs. A. E. Brown has been appointed soloist at Talbot 
Street Baptist Church, London, Ont 

Among Mrs. R. A. Howson’s talented pupils at the To 
ronto College of Music are Kathleen Cameron, Ada Ire 
land, Esther Graham, Mary Miller and Kathleen Cameron 

Pupils of Ernest W1 Miss Jessie Lees, Miss M. E 


Scott and Mrs. C. |] Saunders gave a creditable recital in 


y 








Ottawa on the afternoon of June 4 





The executive cor tee of the Arkansas Music Teach 
ers’ Association has made extensive arrangements for the 
fourth annual festival, which will be held in Little Rock, on 
June 12 and 13. Sixteen choruses from neighboring towns 
have been invited to take part hus the choir has been 
iugmented to S00 voices. The soloists are to include Emil 


Liebling and Mrs. Lucille Tewksbury. Louis Cohen, G 
W. Skidmore, F. D. Baars, J. J. Keller, Emil Triebing and 


Miss Hattie Cowpland constitute the executive comimittee 


Mrs. Clifford Elizabeth Williams, the soprano, was the 
soloist at the closing exercises of the Gardner School for 
Young Women, held at the Fifth Avenue Collegiate Church 
on May 30 

Mrs. Williams, whose singing was received with great 
enthusiasm, sang the “Valse Chantée,” by Ardit De 
Acqua’s “Chanson Provengal,” and as encores a number 


MacDowell’s compositions 





BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


MUSIC METHOD. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletch- 
er. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman, 
Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr. William 
Cummings, Antoinette Sterling, Lon- 
don; John Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw de 
Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, William 
Tomlins and many other prominent 
musicians in America and Europe. 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musical 
education in a natural and pleasurable 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
after taking the course of study. The 
demand for teachers of this method is 
very great. For particulars apply to 


MISS E, A. FLETCWER, 1125 Madisen Ave., New York. 





FLETCHER 





ST. NICHOLAS GARDEN, 6th st. and Cotumbus Ave. 
ES ALTENBORN ORCHESTRA. 
OPENING THIRD SEASON—NIGHTLY CONCERTS, 


Saturday, Jume ist, 8 o’clock P. M. 
Admission 50 cts., Limited Number Reserved Seats 25 cts. extra. Boxes seating four persons, each, $3.00 
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GRACE G. 


GARDNER, 
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STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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WOLLE, 
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THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St.. New York 
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Miss Emma Riddle is the youngest piano 
Springfield, Ohio. 

The pupils of Adolfo G. de Wuest gave a recital in 
Turner Hall, San Antonio, Tex., May 27. 

he pupils of Miss Zuma Wallace gave a piano recital 
on May 27 at Conservatory Hall, Waco, Tex. 

The violin pupils of A. E. Farnham, of Hartford, Conn., 
gave a concert at Unity Hall, Hartford, on June 4. 

Two recitals were given on May 24 and 25, by pupils of 
Frank L. Eyer, at the Methodist Church at Greenville, 
Ohio 

Mrs. Carrie Rothschild Sapinsky, the Louisville con- 
tralto, sang with success at the Anderson (Ind.) May Fes- 
tival 

Miss Anna Bussert, a lyric soprano now residing in New 
York, was one of the soloists at the Lima, Ohio, Spring 
Festival. 

Miss Nellie L. Welch, of Chicago, gave a piano recital 
June 3, at Stone Street Church, Watertown, N. Y. She 
was assisted by other musicians. 

Teddie Bacon, a young violinist, played at St. John’s 
Sunday school and Dickinson’s Hall, for the benefit of 
St. James’ Sunday school, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Theresa Merges gave a pupils’ recital on May 31, 
at Paterson Hall, Omaha, Neb. A number of her ad- 
vanced pupils from Council Bluffs assisted 

Dorothy Grahame, Annie Belle Croft and Lucile Moses. 
pupils of Mrs. Fostin, of the Southern Conservatory of 
Music, at Rome, Ga., played at a recent recital. 

Miss Theodore Morgan, a violinist who has studied with 
Joachim in Berlin and other masters in Germany, has 
opened a studio at the Cooledge House, Atlanta, Ga. 

A piano recital by Miss Myrtle D. Clark and her pupils 
attracted a large audience to the Parish House of the 
Church of the Evangelists, Oswego, N. Y., on May 30. 

Selections from the works of Beethoven, Mendelssohn 
and Nevin were played at the studio recital by Mrs. S. S. 
Stearns’ advanced class at Grand Rapids, Mich., May 25. 

Ferdinand Warner, of Grand Rapids, has composed re- 
cently a number of songs and piano pieces, which the John 
Church Publishing Company will soon put on the market. 

Miss Mary B. Whitman, 1901, assisted by Miss Emma 
Williams, organist, 1902, and Miss Celia A. Spicer, pi- 
anist, 1903, gave a song recital at Vassar College, on 
May 29 

The Cortland County (N. Y.) Musical Festival will be 
held at the Cortland Opera House, June 17, 19, 20 and 21, 
under the direction of George Oscar Bowen and Lee L. 
Wellmann. 

Miss Anna Foerster gave a piano recital at 9 Front 
street, Harrisburg, Pa., on May 28. She was assisted by 
Miss Winifred Mumma, violinist, and a second pianist, 
Miss May Diffenderfer 

Miss Ethel Allin, a talented violinist of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., contributes a musical article to the May number of 
The Violet, a magazine issued by the senior class of the 
Hickman High School at Chattanooga. 

The annual concert of the Southern Female College, at 
Lagrange, Ga., was given on May 28, under the direction 
of August Geiger, the director of music in the college 
Che young pupils gave an interesting program. 
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Haven; Beethoven’s Romance in F minor, for violin and 
orchestra, by Miss Florence May Cornwal, Milford; De 
Beriot’s Concerto in A minor, for violin and orchestra, 


Mrs. Alexandria Traill gave a piano recital on May 24 
at the Atlanta (Ga.) Y. M. C. A., for the benefit of the 
Central Rescue Mission of the Southern city. Miss Traill 
recently returned from her studies in Germany. 

Miss Annie Schley Haines, assisted by Mrs. C. R. 
Fisher, Miss Azile Pool, Miss Ella Jowitt, Miss Dorothy 
Haines, Miss Ruby Holloway, Miss S. Hilda Gehrken, 
gave a piano recital at Charlotte, N. C., on May 29 

Miss Eliza A. Stanford, a pupil of Clayton Gilbert, 
and Miss Myrtle Cooper, a pupil of Gustavus Johnson, of 
the Johnson School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, 
gave their graduation recital in Johnson Hall, Minneapolis, 
on May 27. 

Joseph Gahm, a popular Omaha musician and com- 
poser, gave a concert at Kountze Memorial Hall, Omaha, 
Neb., on May 29.. Gahm played a number of piano solos, 
and several of his songs were charmingly sung by Mrs. 
Thomas J. Kelly. 

The Norfolk (Va.) 
gave the first of a series of concerts at the Norfolk Acad 
emy of Music on June 4, under the direction of Charles 


Conservatory Symphony Society 


Borjes. James Iredell Jenkins was the vocal soloist and 
Anton F. Koerner the pianist. An excellent program was 
presented. 


The pupils of the Columbus (Ohio) College of Music, 
Otto Engwerson director, gave a recital at the Y. M. C.A 
auditorium May 31, assisted by Arthur Judson, violinist, 
and Miss Susan B. Moore, pianist. Both of these musi 
cians are teachers in the Dennison University Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

The Troy Vocal Society gave a fine concert at the Troy 
(N. Y.) Music Hall on May 29. Robert E. Foote, con- 
ducted. The soloists were Miss Geraldine Morgan, vio 
linist; Miss Rebecca Mackenzie, soprano; Allan Lindsay, 
pianist. Incidental solos were sung by Ben Franklin and 
Fred Comstock. 

The following pupils appeared at a recital at the Nash 
ville (Tenn.) Conservatory of Music on May 20: Miss 
Olive Mae Lesueur, Miss Lillie Mae Peacock, Mrs. Sarah 
Layne, Miss Maggie Daphne Sherrod, Miss Jane Grey 
Reimunde, Miss Sadie Moore, Miss Augusta Rice, Miss 
M. Eloise Fuller and Miss Philip Lowe 

At a concert at Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa., the 
program was opened with the “Masaniello” overture, ar 
ranged for eight hands, and played by the Misses Mizpah 
Easson, Florence Hall, Emma Quay and Elizabeth McAnlis, 
Miss Anna Gertrude Clark, soprano; Miss Bertha Hart 
zell were among the other musicians who contributed to 
the program 

The sixth annual convention of the lowa Society of Mu 
sic Teachers will convene at the opera house at Waterloo, 
Ia., June 25, and will hold sessions four days. The presi 
dent, Frank Nagel, of Des Moines, has sent out circulars 
asking all teachers to attend. The present official board of 
the State society is composed as follows: President, Frank 
Nagel, Des Moines; vice-president, Miss Frances Wyman, 
Burlington; secretary and treasurer, Charles H. Bohn, Mt. 
Pleasant. For this year’s meeting at Waterloo the follow- 
ing program committee will be in charge: Piano, Dr. A. 
Rommell (Mt. Pleasant), Henry Ruifrok (Des Moines) ; 
vocal, Alexander Emslie (Indianola), Grant Hadley (Des 
Moines); violin, Arthur Heft (Des Moines), Wendell 
Heighton (Des Moines); organ, Rosseter G. Cole (Grin 
nell) ; lectures and addresses, Mrs. C. H. Bohn (Mt. Pleas- 
ant); chairman of executive committee, Fred. Wimberly 
(Waterloo). 

Students of the department of music at Yale University 
presented at a recent concert given in College Street Hall, 
New Haven, the following program: Concert Overture 
in C major, by William Woods Chandler, Yale, 1896, con- 
ducted by the composer; Chopin’s Concerto in F minor, 
for piano and orchestra, by Miss Clara Asher, New 


RECITA 





by Miss Mae Louisa Stanley, Waterbury, Conn.; Theme 
and Variations for orchestra, composed by Professor Par 
ker’s class in orchestration and conducted by David Stan 
ley Smith, Yale, 1900, Toledo, Ohio; Mendelssohn’s An 
dat» from violin concerto, by Miss Julia Stanley Gridley, 
Southington, Conn.; Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in B flat 
minor, for piano and orchestra, first movement, by Miss 
Sadie Burton Pickett, Seymour, Conn.; Saint-Saéns’ Rondo 
Capriccioso, for violin and orchestra, by 
lin Lowenthal, Hartford; Grieg’s March, for orchestra 


3enjamin Frank 


KALTENBORN CONCERTS AT THE 
ST. NICHOLAS GARDEN. 


I will please music lovers everywhere to hear of the suc 
cessful opening of the third season of the Kaltenborn 
Orchestral Concerts at the St. Nicholas Garden. Since 
the season opened Mr. Kaltenborn has appeared three times 
as violin soloist, on opening night, the first Sunday night 
and again last Sunday night, when he played by request 
Handel’s “Largo.” When Mr. Kaltenborn 
with the orchestra Theodore John, a member of the orches 


play s solos 


tra wields the baton 
Mr. Kaltenborn’s success must first be 
magnetism and 


Having 


attributed to 


his musical training and second to the 
buoyancy that capture the susceptible public 
played in orchestras as a first violinist, under Anton Seidl 
Theodore Thomas and Emil Paur, why should not the 
young man be able to do what he has accomplished? It is 
in the works by modern composers where Mr. Kaltenborn 
excels as a conductor. The critics generally concede his 
delightful conducting of the Strauss waltzes 

It is interesting to watch the audiences at the St. Nicho 
las Garden when one of these charming rhythmic dances 
is being played by the orchestra under Mr. Kaltenborn 
Everybody seems exhilarated, for bodies sway to and fro 
and feet keep moving in spite of all efforts to sit quiet 
The Strauss waltzes are always encored, and for that mat 
ter so are compositions by Liszt and Wagner 

[he management of the St. Nicholas Garden is making 
a special feature of the popular programs which are given 
Saturday nights \ll of the music played on Saturday 


American composers like Sousa 


night will be light, and 
and De Koven will alternate frequently with Offenbach 
and Von Suppe. In warm weather the mind turns to the 
two-step, the military march, the comic operatic fantaisi 
rather than to the symphony, but those who prefer the 


heavier music will find several programs in the week to 


appeal to their tastes 
The soloists who have appeared since the season opened 


have been well received. Leopold Winkler, the pianist 
| (June 


played at the first symphony concert last Tuesday 
4) night, the Hungarian Fantaisie” by Liszt His Liszt 
playing is particularly grateful, because he never pounds 
the instrument or descends to any of the mannerisms of 
some noted Liszt players As a performer Winkler com 
bines simplicity with brilliancy, and his velvety touch and 
finished technic leave nothing more to be desired Mr 
Winkler became a favorite with the St. Nicholas audiences 
last summer, and when he came on the stage to play last 
was warmly received and recalled sev 


Tuesday night he 
was compelled 


eral times after playing the fantaisie. He 
to add an extra number, and for this played more 
the beautiful transcription of Schubert’s “Erl Konig.” 

Miss Mary Mansfield was the soloist on Wednesday 
night, June 5, singing “Awake, Beloved!” from Barton’s 
“Hiawatha,” and songs by Nevin and Hawley 

Wagner Night, Thursday last, attracted the largest au 
opening night. The Wagner comp: 


Liszt 


dience since the 
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Joseph 
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Eller; 
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} 
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The programs for each night are divided into three Franz Eim. 
Selection, Foxy Quiller 

Ballet music, Le Cid 

Waltz, New Vienna 

Midsummer Night's Dream 
first and third second sections on Symphony Nights offer lrumpet solo, Inflammatus 

Louis Heine. the Adam Seiferth 
Kaltenborn 
Monday 


Charles 


sections. On Wagner nights the first and third sections 


are devoted to other composers The symphony on 


Tuesday nights is played after the first intermission. The Overture, 
heavier work 
shared with Mr 


Sunday night. On 


sufficient contrast to the 
. Selection, Giaconda 
first ’cellist of the orchestra, Coseastion Mim 
the honors as soloist last 
SATURDAY, JUNE 


Popular Night 


night (June 10) a harp solo was played by 


(Tuesday, June 11,) the soloist 
1 : Me ye! I he symph tae Overture, Jolly Robbers 
played last night was the one by Dvorak, “From the New  Badinage 


World.” Selection, Florod 


Schuetze. Last evening 


. Marct 
flutist, Norma 


Orientale 


was the child 
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As stated in THe Musicat Courter last week, the St Waltz, Fesche Geister otrauss mented by Madame S« ann-Heink when she 
, : a Overture, Maritar Wa € ' . . 
Nicholas Skating and Ice Company, owners of the >t ; heard. Miss Kathryn Gibbor } of Mr. Ste riing, sing 
& i - Selection, La Tra Verd 
Nicholas Garden and building, are managing the concerts String Orchestra a few weeks ago. Sh c ung lady of the proper 
this summer through the secretary, George D. Phillips, Evening Song Thalion placement of her voice ere uty, excellence and 
a . , | t St . +1 se ; — ° 
an experienced business man with hosts of triends in s ! t eck powc thie ipe I I r ind urge er to 
al Senega i Ros ' , pec ths stig ie 
ciety and.clubdom. The personnel of the orchestra playing ike no change eache was ready for Europe 
. ain nh 1 +} — . aoe thes ‘tog h 
under Mr. Kaltenborn this season is as follows SUNDAY, JUNE « She embraced e young : gave he ler autograph 
. ‘ : — ‘ ’ ! : s ; : 7 fo} 
First violins—J. Kovarik, ( tach, William Kollmer, L Sacred Night und assured her of a future M Lilian Sutton, of this 
Kester, R. Klukescheid, William Rowell, Theodore John Franz Kaltenborn, violin; Joseph K . city also a pupil of rok erling she, toc 
. ; 7 . “4 ‘ Charles Schuetze, harp f. . i 4 ' ’ P 
Second violins—Ed. Walther, John Chlupsa, G. Wolf, , ' , , . ~e on gifted with a mezzo voice of great loveliness, beauty and 
¢ ¢ edre Mass ; : 
Emil Greimert, P. Grunert Balict music. Quest { Sheb Goldmark power, and with proper ug ave a musical 
Violas—W. Voigtlander, ¢ Leif YQ. Schramm Concerto, for two v ns, in D) minor Bac future These two young ( igh f very limited 
Cellos—L. Heine, A. Severn, C. Kaltenb« Franz Kaltenborn and Joseph Kovarik ! Ss, are est | we \ f all confidence 
s Wag 
Bass P. Eim, ( Bever, | Leifels Pa . a. . urage né ile t Ww doubtless be raised 
enna Bor ns auss . 
Flutes—C. Kurth, H. Wittgenstein Triuniphal Rubinstein UP for then 
Oboes—J. Eller, M. Eller elected 
Clarinets—E. Wissler, F. Schutz Charles Schuetze L. Trump Browr ne of the ilented pupils of the 
. , mr Ss r ; nod ‘ 
Jassoons—P. Pieschel, C. Dietscl - - “ ( ege of M and genuir 1 as seriously en 
lig K Mar Wag . s 
Horns—W. Schulze, A. Schutzz, H. Dutschke, B. Riese ered ups ‘ f lager, and is chaperoning some 
Cornets—A. Bode, O. Frentzky 7 listing ed talen roug € principal cities and towns 
Trombone F. Ein G. Reber, A. Schubert i f Ol Ir ‘ Ker ky 1 Virginia The first con 
E_sa MARSHALL, Soprano.—Elsa Marshall was recently i ; 
Tuba \. Reiter ? 3 r give nage ent Mansfield. Ohio 
he favorite at the Gainesville (Ga.) Music Festival e - Ps : 
l'ympani—S. Bernstein x ° : ; ; : and the owing Mansfie ews of June I w 
, : wing « cisms will speak tor themseives 
Carl O. Deis, ac ae Miss Elsa Marshall sang Gounod’s “Cavatina (uee ge. afin \ I | 
] } - r g \ ; ’ 
Emil Greimer rarian S , with finish and expression. Miss Mars! 4 me M a . 2 
a , . s r r Brow veing 
Appended are the programs for to-nig ( Wednesday) mpathetic voice ne that 1s all-satislying without an acc Vl ny friend 
Thursday night, Friday, Saturday and Sunday nights ent. ome is very good 6 k upon besides, and her pert > We , , ace 
roug ple g. She ke ega ging ; 
WEDNESDAY, JUNI WI Atla | r May 2 7% . . . . sing 
M ¢ Nig ® rt I kr ‘ ft I 
c | sor 
> t, I He M M re as an ¢€ re The Ls Ros S me 2 
March, 5S Meyerbeer sweet, true es ed he e in Georgia mais tir 
Oves The I Dd Wagne . 7] M t guine f g e has made 
, ” Voice His tones are cl nd very nt nging 
r é \ 
I Heine Miss Marshall and Madame d’Alvigny really exce mselves “ : 
Ballet 1 c, Faust ~ the third umber, the Ouis Est Homo witl ely inte Ml . . ‘ 
lecti he Rounder rlanxer a 1 \ f I mpar 
Selection, The 5 Erian eaving of voices.—Atianta Daily News, May 29 ' 
Waltz, Be Ma S < r e | gt \ was taken thar 
r t r med r I t n My Breast 
sees 4 A Mi Elisa Ma pran e a splend ‘ n ir c : : ; 
ae ; ( © n of ] 1 esence ¢ ; —_ - 
a na fron ec sheba a ands ge | i 
bi ae panei nein e effec er delightful voice \ gh it is of tl \s a result of final exa ations e College of Music 
: lraumere ; ‘A - \ : fi g quality, whic s i to cont i lacks resonance certificate ive een g ed following persons 
ce of the G : Wagner : 
, re B flat M : As € acteristics ar e er : s excelle Mary Lou Fithian, Hir Dilw Mercy B. Wright 
- . . ~ ‘ — a s tut M ay 9 N 17 M 14 71 > 
Nellie I. Caddy, Florence Rogers ucy Logan Desha; 
THURSDAY, JUNI . ‘ 
i Ns lai those passing with dist ‘ Hochstetter and 
Soloist, Mrs. Dora Phillips. sopra: Mrs. L. C. F. Smitu Deap.—Mrs. Laura C. F. Smith, Maude Harrell; with distinction and dal, Elizabeth Mul 
Coronation Marcel Meyerbec teacher of musi the public schools of Quincy Tues vihill; with great distinction and medal, Nicholas Holme 
Overture, Der Freischiitz Weber day morning at her home in Atlantic, aged fifty-five years. and Gertrude Beryl Dalton 
String ()rchestra id * . . 
Virgin’s Prayer Massenet rs. Smith was born in Pittsfield. She was a graduate of Voice—Anna M. Platz, Dorothea Jungclaus, Martin G 
Entr’acte Gavotte Gillet. Mt. Holyoke Seminary and the Lexington Normal School Dumler; with distinction, Jeanne S. Morga with great 
Waltz, Nordseebilder Strauss of Music She was appointed teacher of music in the distinction and medal, Elsie Louis Sernard, Kathryn { 
PI 
anaes -~ - at Quincy schools in 1891, and her career there had been most Gibbons; for diploma, George Baer 
Prelude die eistersinger agner = i> ; 
, scnccessful S} s p O . te Georg } Smith Org: velyr M: Norris Ww stinction Ima 
Senta’s Ballade, The Flying Dutchmar i uccessful. She was widow of the late George B. Smit! | rgan—! ely i lac r ict A 
Mrs. Dora Phillips Mrs. Smith had been ill for a month Roberta Sterling; with distinction ar dal, Mrs. C. M 
Bridal Procession, Lohengrin Wagner Mollengraft, Her ry M. Zein 
< ling da 1 anc Ss rfried’s thine | ' V Vie Gotter ° 9 12. ~ 4 4 \N. oo . . : 
- ar mon ene Seen . : ' “ - Julian Pascal, the pianist, who is spending the summer Public School Music—Mrs. Evely pson, S. Naomi 
dammerung agner 91 . , ’ 1 > ’ " , 
: » st “s | return to > or . in the utler, Stella Millson 
Geuitiece Wanted Schumann im the West Indies, will return t New York early in the Butler, Stella M . 
Polonaise ......00.--s+seseecesseeessesseteeseneneeees ..Chopin-Bartlett autumn. E locution Helen Frisbie, Jane Marguerite Kline 
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Blanche Sternberger, Bertha M. Topp; with distinction, 

Mabel Brownell; with distinction and medal, Mayme Hite; 

with great distinction and medal, Edith M. Converse. 
Commencement will take place in the Odeon, Thursday 


evening, June 13. The following is the program: 





Concerto. Max. 6, Sb siccss scténcscvasonvtaecssateates. Handel 
The College String Orchestra. 
Poalen Twenty -tile Gee cdee cdc cate cguineccedendesctsetedsecerons se Schubert 
The College Chorus and Orchestra. 
Largo from Concerto in D minor, for two violins............... Bach 
Ralph Wetmore and Frederic Gerard. 

Aste, GB Beisazecdcccvccschisdivenscnsndstenss aiek<cebidiietnens Délibes 
ET Lave but FOR ec ccsccnnss cv ccvcenenentepedsnpneesesscccccccses sce 
Elsie Louise Bernard. 

Oratory and Its Dependence Upon Vocal Expression. 
Edith M. Converse. 
\llegro, from Concerto in E flat, for two pianos............... Mozart 
Gertrude Dalton and Elizabeth Mulvihill. 
Why Are the Roses So Pale?.........sccccsccsesescseees Tschaikowsky 
OI NER dsc hacen sneendiensteeddsscousdvineetietbecmnee A. Gorno 
DI hiss cdaitntdadnssdctatndsciiebeateudesnetumstnsaeinnn Becker 
Fike Tecwatnd ee Tn di acs cébe cenvancdatervecwssicicds Beethoven 
The College Chorus and Orchestra. 
Address and Prayer. 
Rev. Paul Matthews. 
Distribution of Awards. 
Beer CCR CRN We dass po beeresncsendencsvvenenegcaeune 
On Tuesday evening, June 4, pupils of W. S. Sterling, 


assisted by piano pupils of Fred. J. Hoffmann, presented the 


following program: 








aT Fa I on see anicpedcendsnevdskedetendaandhehsnetibeaannie Raff 
The First Meeting........... i puisetiinnceseabiegacewbaeed Reinecke 
Maud Harrell. 

Voice, Recitative and trio, Sunder Not the Bond, from Nacht- 
lager Cembshabehedhl ndveeiitethdibetetadtewerens Kreutzer 
Kathryn Gibbons, Hamilton B. Taaffe, Howard S. Barnett. 

Voice 

Be EE INR, on tc nada bnnsevavdsebdwesdleeasekuen Spicker 
CHES th. DROCRUB icc cecsvesissces pibheieneeaadeereusn ee enea Spicker 
Edward Hartmann. 
Welae: Te TN bs ic nkdce vdaccwdcs veisssscisscbcsweecicecs Mercadante 
Violin obligato, Melbourne Clements. 
Lillian Sutton. 
Piano 
Wiegenlied Sp vnsbedeesedusecesheececseevseonesaccasend Grieg 
Pras. SCN Gideon ide Seas ccccccnaceacseciseunn Heller 


B. Wright. 


Mercy 
\ oice 
None but a Lonely Heart................ .. Tschaikowsky 
Thou Art Mine All. ppl beeen auevaskevieekessaeed Bradsky 
M. Cleneay De Bruin. 
Voice, aria, He Is Kind, from Herodiade....................Massenet 


Kathryn Gibbons. 


Voice 


Recitative, Comfort Ye, from Messiah..................... Handel 


et: TE ing divindecethemeenents noe ePaade daarabeaeta Handel 
Hamilton B. Taaffe. 
Voice 
CRIN hsicdcevdnscvdovcsnctedeessnareuncetddceteducdieses Sterling 
NE WE CRE cc icctwanicSitadidusetadebvnisdvedsoonseree Reinecke 
For Ladies’ Chorus. 

Kathryn Gibbons, Germania Hensel, Martina Laird, Anna M. 
Platz, Byrd Ray, Mabel G. French, Lillian Sutton, Anna L. 
Martin, Gertrude Butz, Agnes Mahler, Irma Hayes, 
Emma Cleet and Mrs. Harvuot. 

Voice, Aria, Upon that Day, from Hans Heiling........... Marschner 
Howard S. Barnett. 

Voice, Great Is God and Almighty................ccecceeess Jadassohn 
For men's voices. 

H. B. Taaffe, M. Cleneay De Bruin, L, Routman, Will Clemens, 
W. C. Smith, Walter Saur, W. D. Brown, M. Mollen- 
graft, B. C. Pendery, L. O. Sauer, H. Hartmann, 

R. Hoskins, D. M. Pickrel, R. N. Welling- 
ton, M. Clements, E. B. Barnett. 

Piano, Ballet music for two pianos...............0sececeeeece Jadassohn 


Moderato assai. Movement de Valse. 
Mercy B. Wright, first piano. 

Ster- 
ling is a voice teacher of authority, whose method of 
teaching is along natural channels, and who can bring to 
his aid 


The recital was very positive evidence that Mr 


best ideals of art. 


the 

Signor Romeo Gorno is anticipating his summer vaca- 
tion with much pleasure, as he has been very busy all 
winter. Signor Gorno will teach at Winona this summer, 
spending the remainder of the time at the Pan-American 
Exposition and on the Eastern coast. 





Signor Lino Mattioli will spend the summer in Italy 
Professor Schliewen sails for Europe on the 15th and Pro- 
fessor Marien on the 20th 


One of the most exceptionally interesting events of the 
closing musical season was the recent recital given by 
pupils of Zilpha Barnes-Wood in Smith & Nixon Hall. 
Mrs. Wood deserves the name of being one of the few 
successful vocal teachers in this city. She is a pupil of 
A. M. Foerster, of Pittsburg, and is certainly a credit to 


him. The program was as follows: 
BOGOR, GH BD, TGs Bice cs ccescvepncdicesecevescceocccssesesve Beethoven 
Adagio. Alegretto. Presto Agitato. 
Miss Julia Workman, 
Duet in Canon, Friendghip........cccccccccccccccccescecccvces Marzials 
Miss J. Margaret Hanke, J. Stuyvesant Kinslow. 

DEY NC nc Mea ekeiegnecdsarndanestqecvacetéteasheqnotaee Bohm 
a i I I ok dtne cccdicictaresecesccesicessuend Gounod 
Miss Mae Shorey. 

Bente WR Rabe, Tetiie acs conctssccccsesosnstpeesicocscveccowed Gounod 


Il Desiderio.. 
Tarantelle 





I Love Thee. Foerster 





Japanese Song Bemberg 
For the Gake of the Past...ccccccccsccccccccccceccoccccsccese -..»-Mattei 
Miss Bessie Luckey. 

Bee PORS T hc ccc ccwcctscccccesccccesevscevesessoceessanta Mililotti 
I SE. i ince cindticcsenesscceisiionscsesensstioviegs Donizetti 
Miss J. Margaret Hanke. 

Viateslows Bie: Tanst Bie wcsovecsccccccscnccvesscvevessessceces Carissimi 
SIE 0. oirea cenddwaubebebieuns ch oeeidtadedebessootoadée~eneet Lassan 





..- Elliott 





Song of Hybrias the Creton wee 
J. Stuyvesant Kinslow. 
PNG Det BOR eso vccccccnsns cesnnccovececose Schultz 
Miss Watson, Miss Shorey. 
difficult to make a preferment as to prog- 
all gave indubitable proof of it—but a few 
deserve special mention. Mr. Kinslow is a baritone-basso 
whp will compare with the best of the younger singers. 
He is manly and dignified in his style and he sings with a 
great deal of temperament. Miss Watson sank the entire 
scena and aria from “Faust” after the manner of a pro- 
fessional. She put into it a great deal of dramatic feel- 
ing. Miss Hanke sang with much repose; her voice ma- 
terial is large and its quality is decidedly musical. 
Mrs. Wood is widening her field as a teacher and she 
deserves sincere congratulations. 


Duet, When the 


It would be 
ress—for they 


The Conservatory of Music and College of Music re- 
citals closing the academic year are bravely going on! 
It would be impossible to pay attention to all of them. 
The case will be one of the survival of the fittest, and a 
J. A. Homan. 


record will be made in the next letter. 


Mrs. HappEN-ALEXANDER’S PupiL, Briccs.—Harry Stew- 
art Briggs has been on tour with Francis Fischer Powers, 
South and West, and is holding his own as solo pianist 
and accompanist, as may be seen: 

Briggs, the pianist, appears to be not much over 
command of the instrument, 
He played, among 


Harry Stewart 


twenty years of age, but he has fine 


and plays with a technic that shows long practice. 
‘Rondo Capriccioso,”” Mason's “Spring 
Wilkesbarre Record 


other things, Mendelssohn's 


Dawn Mazurka” and a MacDowell Prelude. 


The listeners made much ado, as, indeed, they ought, over Harry 
Briggs, 
sufficient. 


the pianist. The name sounds quite mature and 
Mr. Briggs, however, is what Shakespeare probably 
meant by “a beardless boy.” He is a boy other, too. 
But how he does play. He is the farthest removed from piano- 
pounding, and closest in touch with the lingering, caressing touch, 
that could be imagined. He has a rare grasp and comprehension, 
such as ought not to be expected from one under thirty-five. But 


interpretation 


Stewart 
age 


and is the 


cleverness and grace of 
He is a very Keats in phases of delight- 


Wilkes- 


if he grows in mechanical 


with his years—watch him. 
ful fancy and warm feeling. The audience enjoyed it all. 


barre News. 





New Music.—Breitkopf & Hartel have just published a 
song, entitled “Christiaan De Wet,” with Dutch, English 
and German words, which makes a strong appeal to the 
Boer sympathizers in the present Transvaal struggle. 
The words, which are eulogistic of De Wet, are by Dr. 
G. Gadow, and the Dutch version by C. J. Van Rijn. 
The piano accompaniment is by “G. W. K.” The song 
is published in aid of the Boer Relief Fund to aid the 
widows and children of the fallen Boers. The price is 25 
cents, which may be sent to the publishers or to the 
Orange Free State Consul-General, C. D. Pierce, at 136 
Liberty street, this city. 


BROOKLYN APOLLO CLUB. 


HE following circular letter has been sent to each 
subscribing member of the Brooklyn Apollo Club: 
New York, June 8, 1901. 

Dear Str—The undersigned have been appointed a committee on 
membership of the Apollo Club, to serve for the ensuing season, and 
have resolved to start the next season with a full list of subscribing 
members. 

In order that the committee may do the efficient work which we 
know you, as a subscribing member, will expect it to do, it is 
necessary for us to immediately renew the subscriptions of the pres 
ent To send you a card, and would 
esteem it an especial favor if you will sign and return the 
The duplicate card which we inclose 


membership. this end we 


same 
promptly upon receipt of this. 
is sent you in the hope that you may use your efforts to secure just 
one new subscribing member. 

tickets for the lower 
decided 
subscribers to 
think, 


glad to avail 


The subscriptions this year will carry five 
part of the house. The board of directors have to reserve 


the family circle for a $3 rate, 
tickets for 
lovers of 


which will give the 


family circle two each concert. This, we will 


please a great many music who would be 


themselves of membership at this low and yet not interfere 
with the pleasure of our present subscribing membership. 
The board of directors are determined to make the coming season 


of the Apollo Club one long to be remembered among lovers of 


price, 


music in Brooklyn. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the chairman of the committee, but 
remittances need not be made until fall, when you will receive a 
bill from the treasurer of the club. 

We sincerely hope that every 
contribute his subscription and unite with us in our efforts to keep 
this club where it has always stood, in the foremost musical ranks 
J. D. Crary, Chairman, 

18 Broadway. 


present subscribing member will 


of this country. Yours truly, 


Henry S. Brown, 
Daniet Wescoart, 


Ina Preston Tayior. 


The concerts for the twenty-fourth season will be given 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on December 10, 1901; 
February 11, 1902, and April 15, 1902. The officers of the 
Apollo Club are Hon, W. W. Goodrich, president; Henry 
S. Brown, first vice-president; Edward Barr, second vice- 
treasurer; Daniel Wescoat, 


president; Edward Burns, 


secretary, and Dudley Buck, conductor. 


Bauer Now a Pupil of Madame de Wienzkowska. 


The article in last week’s Musica Courter about the 
coming tour of Leonora Jackson referred to William 
Bauer, the pianist of the Jackson company, as a pupil of 
Joseffy. Bauer was formerly a pupil of Joseffy, but for 
some time now has with Madame de 
Wienzkowska, and is in fact now her pupil. The 
tory which Bauer will play at the concerts on the Jackson 
tour he has studied and is still studying with Madame de 
Wienzkowska, the director and founder of the Lesche- 
tizky School of Piano at Carnegie Hall. 


been studying 


reper- 


Mary HEten Howe 1n Georcetown.—The brilliant young 
soprano appears to have made a decided success as soloist 
at this orchestral concert, some excerpts from Washington 
papers being: 

She was warmly 


bestowed upon her, for she has never sung better 


welcomed, and fully earned the generous applause 
eee g 


he sang 
with artistic finish and style and much beauty of tone.—-Times 
Dream,” with the orchestra, she 
Juliet’ Valse. Thi 


At the conclusion of the “Elsa's 
“Romeo and 


demonstrations of 


was recalled, and sang the Ss was also 


received by the audience with approval. She is 
the possessor of a large voice of good range, high culture, great 


flexibility and fine dramatic qualities. She sings each note clearly 


and musically, and the most difficult passages 
and felicity.—Star. 


were executed with 


facility 


and was the re 
basket of 


much dra 


Miss Howe was received with much enthusiasm 
cipient of several floral offerings, including an 
She sang in 
sincerity. She 


Washington Post. 


immense 


roses and lilies an admirable manner, with 


matic force and occupies a high place in the esteem 


of local music lovers. 


A Bennett Pupit SIncs In Opera.—Miss Ruth Peebles, 
C. Bennett, made a decided hit last week in 
at the Grand Opera House, 


a pupil of S. 
the role of Siebel in “Faust” 
Philadelphia. Miss Peebles is one of the most promising 
operatic aspirants in New York, and is very popular at 
the American School of Opera, where she has been study- 
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yen 
OL; 
the 
ary 
ce- 
vat, 


am Gentlemen— 

of 

re Having just reached St. Petersburg I take the first opportunity to express to you 
ma what I feel concerning the pianos you furnished for my American tour, and to offer 
de 


he- you my gratitude and heartiest thanks for the same. 


I am quite conscious of the enormous share which belongs to the superior 
ing 
yist 


qualities of your pianos for the success of my tour, and it gives me much pleasure to 


ton 


use say so openly. There is no necessity at this time to dwell upon the many special at- 


ang 


tainments of the Everett concert grand ; it is a wonderful instrument and its future 





is enormous. It is amazing what a number of enthusiastic friends among musicians 
vith and the public generally it has made in this short time. Anyone who has heard it 
cannot fail to recognize and admit that in beauty and nobility of tone, in power and 
wand brilliancy, in color, in absolute perfection of mechanism and action, it cannot be sur- 


passed. These qualities, combined with a wonderfully sympathetic singing tone, 
les, 
" enabled me to express my musical feelings most satisfactorily. 
ing 
at 
ly- 


Your baby grands and uprights are just as perfect as the concert grands, and 


the more I have played them the more I got to appreciate and admire them. I am 


W 


confident that the Everett is destined to be famous the world over, and America may 
j 


well be proud of having produced such a beautiful work of art. 


Believe me, gentlemen, very sincerely yours, 








St. Petersburg, May 27, 1901. 
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San Francisco, May 27, 1gor. 
WING to the general upsettedness of our town 
during the President’s visit there is a dearth 
of news in regard to musica! functions. The 





community in general was in such a state of 

anxiety over Mrs. McKinley’s very precarious 

condition that a halt was called on most of 
the festivities in which she was to have been the honored 
guest. However, the clubs have gone merrily on, as the 
season is rapidly drawing to a close, and the past week 
has been rife with closing receptions and functions of 
his order. Laurel Hail Club’s closing meeting was held 
on Wednesday last with a large attendance of the club's 
most talented members [he program, which opened 
with a contralto solo by Mrs. A. H. Winn, which re- 
ceived enthusiastic applause, was continued by Mrs. Irving 
Moulton, Mrs. Louis Weinman and Dorville Libby 


entertaining reminiscence of travel 


n 


The Loring Club gives its fourth concert of the twenty- 
ourth season to-morrow night at Native Sons’ Hall 
These concerts are very popular, and invitations are 
eagerly sought, as the admission is entirely by invitation 
\n attractive program is promised, which includes some 
old favorites. “Sing, Sing, Music Was Given” ( Brewer) 
will be repeated from a former occasion by request, the 
solo being taken by Dr. Schalkhammer, with piano, organ 
accompaniment. “The Bedouin Love Song,” 
Schubert, and “Chorus of 


ind ‘cello 
by Foote ‘The Gondoliers,” 
Spirits and Hours,” from Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound 
et to music by Dudley Buck. Ed. Moore, after an ab- 
sence of several years in the East, makes his reappear 
ince on this occasion. Some ten years ago he was a fa 
orite tenor of the Loring Club, and his reappearance 
will be greeted with pleasure 

The Marsh King,” an operetta in three acts, with book 
y Camilla Lies Kenyon, and music by Charles McCurry, 
which was lately given on the other side of the bay with 
y children of Alameda, is to be given at the 
tre, in this city, on the afternoon of June 


great success b 





Alhambra j 
1, for the benefit of the Children’s Hospital. The ladies in 
charge are Mrs. C. L. Tilden, Mrs. P. S. Teller, Mrs. T. R 
The talented children who 





MeGwin and Mrs. Raymond 
will take principal parts are Miss Maud Jackson, Miss El 
en McCurrie, Miss Edyth Pariser (the Marsh King) and 
Miss Louise Clark 


At the Vesper service at the Alameda Unitarian Church 
on Sunday night, the 26th, the music was rendered by Mrs. 
C. C. Hughes, soprano, and A. Horatio Cogswell, bart- 


tone 


\t the entertainment given by the New Dramatic Society 


e music was under the direction of Joseph Greven, direc- 


th 


tor of the Greven Choral and Operatic Society. The so 


ciety, which is composed of solo voices, gave two numbers, 
McShane, 


and Miss Mabel Christie, Miss _ Kitty 
Miss Eme Hopp and A. F. McPhee, all pupils of Mr 
Greven, gave some very creditable solo numbers. Mr 
Greven presided at the piano and directed. The society is 
preparing a number of light operas to be presented in the 
near future, beginning about August 

The laying of the cornerstone of Lisser Hali, so named 
in honor of the veteran music teacher of Mills College, 
was inaugurated by Miss Hazel Patterson, of Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Mills having presented the young lady with a silver 
trowel previously. The ceremony took place at 3:30 p. m 
on Wednesday, the 22d, at the close of the annual com 
mencement exercises. Mr. Lisser has been connected with 
the college for the past twenty years, and is much thought 
of there by all who have come under his tutelage or been 
connected with him professionally or otherwise. Monday 
evening the home reception was given. when Mrs. Mills 
presented Miss Patterson with the silver trowel. Tuesday 
the closing concert was held, and Wednesday the com 
mencement and dedication of Lisser Hall, with the laying 


of the cornerstone by Miss Patterson 


Original music was written for the three act play lately 
presented by the young ladies of the Hamlin school. The 
play is entitled “An Old Story Retold,” and Miss Weldon’s 
music is said to have been a very creditable bit of work 
\ program of music was also introduced in which Miss 
Bessie Rosenbaum, Miss Marie Weldon, Miss Alice Me 
Comas and Miss Carroll McComas, the professional whis 


tler, took part 


Mme. Anna von Meyerinck, the head of the Von Meyer 
inck School of Music, out on Fulton street, holds the palm 
for the most novel discovery of the age in regard to articu 
lation as taught in vocal music. Her school is the most 
thoroughly equipped in the city for bestowing a conserva 
tory course, which is not to be excelled, as it embraces 
dramatic training, physical culture, piano, voice, languages, 
&c. But, in addition to all this, her mode of teaching ar 


ticulation is the most original and the most thorough 


which has ever come under my notice. In questioning her 
in regard to her discovery I elicited the following curious 
but interesting facts: It was during a sojourn in St. Peters 
burg that Mme. Von Meyerinck met the director of the 
Deaf and Dumb Institute, whose pupils come from all over 
the East Lea Provinces to learn by artificial means how 
to speak. She became interested and inquired further into 
the modus operandi of teaching the deaf to speak, and it 
was then that the idea struck her that it could be used prof 
itably in teaching proper and more distinct enunciation to 


the hearing as well. Her decision was easily made, and 


arrangements also for her own tuition in this novel branch 


of education, and twice a week thereafter, over miles of 
snow, she went, in company with a widow lady, who was 
studying in order to teach the deaf. Mme. Von Meyerinck 
went and persevered till she had taken the whole course 
This she uses to-day in teaching articulation in vocal mu- 
sic with unprecedented success. It is said that physicians 
in ’Frisco can recognize pupils from the Von Meyerinck 
School by their wonderful control of the muscles of the 
throat. Her system gives from six to nine inches of chest 
development, and pupils not yet before the public have a 
repertory of from sixty to eighty songs, classic and mod 
ern, in French, Italian and German. At a reception to be 
given at the school Saturday evening, June 1, a large class 
makes its initial bow to the public. 

Among pupils already well known to the public as stu 
dents from the Von Meyerinck School are Mrs. Cecelia 
Decker Cox, Mme. Von Meyerinck’s head teacher of the 
voice, whose beautiful contralto has made her a great 
favorite here; Maud Fay, a budding artist, also well 
known; Miss Feldheim, Miss Boston, Miss Cullen, an a 
sistant teacher, and Miss Helen Heath 


Miss Beulah George’s concert on the roth was quite a 
financial and musical success. She was assisted by her vo 
cal teacher, H. B. Pasmore, and his three talented little 
daughters, Mary, Susan and Dorothy, who play respect 
vely violin \lso Mrs 
Basford, who gave with great taste and expression two 


t applause Miss 


‘cello and piano like little veterans 


numbers which won her the warme 
George is one of our youngest but most promising vocal 
ists, and has won commendation from professionals, whicl 
gives her every encouragement to strive for the highest 
she is capable of fulfilling 


H. B. Pasmore, who, by the way, has resigned his posi 
tion as vocal teacher at Mills College, gives an invitational 
pupils’ recital at the First Unitarian Chur Oakland 
next Friday, for which a program of unco1 interest is 
prepared. The participants will be: The Pasmore children 
Susan, Mary and Dorothy, who will assist in trios and ob 
ligatos; Miss Beulah George, Mr. Pasmore, Mrs. Edit] 
Scott Basford, Mrs. Florence Wyman Gardner and Mrs 
Julie M. Lawton 

Miss Mary Little, a vocalist. of Milton, Ma to spend 
her summer vacation in San Francisco. Miss Anna Millet 
Wood, the contralto, is not to come to us this year I hear 
but will go abroad instead. She is to spend part of het 


time with Mrs. Carmichael Carr, a former San Franciscan 


now in London. Miss Wood is a great favorite in 'Frisco 


Herbert Medley, a former Pasmore pupil, gave a success 
ful pupils’ concert in Vallejo last week, where he has a 


growing vocal class 


x 


Minne Humpnuyres.—The choir of the Greenwood Bap 
tist Church presented special musical 


the new edifice, Sunday before last Mrs 


programs at the first 


services held in 


Minne Humphyres, the solo soprano, at the morning service 


sang “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,”” from Handel’s 
“Messiah.” At the evening service she ing as her solo 
“He Shall Feed His Flock,” from the same oratorio The 
church of the Greenwood Baptist Society is one of the 
handsomest in Brooklyn, a city, or borough, as we must 


put it now, for its fine church edifices. Mrs. Humphyres 


is very popular with the members, and all admire her sweet 
voice and sincere womanliness. During the summer months 
Mrs. Humphyres expects to sing at a number of out of town 
musicales, and next autumn, and probably before, she will 
be heard here in New York 

Mrs. Humphyres, as was told in THE 
is an accomplished musician as well as 


Musicat Courier 


several weeks ago, 
a fine singer. In concert, in oratorio and in recital work 
she is destined to become one of the successful artists of 


her day 
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The St. Cecilia Choral Club, of Dallas, Tex., has just 
closed a successful season 

Miss C. E 
Glee Club, of Buffalo, N. Y 

The Century Musical Club, of Peoria, Ill., has re 


Morgenstern is president of the Sunshine 


cently been discussing the works of American composers 

Mrs. Levi Scofield invited members of the Rubinstein 
Club to meet at her residence in Cleveland. Ohio, on 
May 29 

On the first anniversary of Verdi's death the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Choral Society will perform that composer’s 

Requiem.” 

Mrs. Charles B. Rohlan, director of the Dominant Ninth 
Ladies’ Chorus, of Alton, Ill., is a talented musician and 
an exceptionally gifted accompanist 

At the Houston (Tex.) Quartet Society's closing con 
cert of the present season the Ladies’ Treble Clef Club 
consented to give valuable assistance 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Seattle, Wash., has given 
creditable recitals this season, among those who have as 
sisted being Alfred Rollo, Mrs. Maurice McMicken, Mrs 
C. J. Riley and Miss Wiestling 

Mrs. T. J. Simmons, Miss Araminta Culpepper, Miss 
Maida Williams and Miss Meta Fretwell have been instru 
mental in promoting the interests of the St. Cecilian So 
ciety, of Shorter College, Rome, Ga 


» 


Officers of the Newark (N. J.) Lyric Society are 
President, Steven S. Johnson; secretary and treasurer, 
George H. Smythe, Jr librarian, William A. Tennile 
Jr.; conductor, William H. Humiston 

Under the direction of Clement A. Marks, the Euterpean 
Club Oratorio Society, of Allentown, Pa., arranged to per 
form Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” and “The Swan 
and the Skylark,” by A. Goring Thomas, in the Lyric The 
atre on June 4 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Tacoma, Wash., was ot 
ganized in 1891. Its officers are: President, Mrs. Joshua 
Peirce; vice-presidents, Miss Pauline Bengel, Mrs. James 
M. Ashton; recording secretary, Mrs. Miles L. Clifford 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. S. J. Maxwell; treasurer, 
Mrs. A. G. Avery; 
executive committee, Mrs. John Thomas, Mrs. Clara 
Mighell Lewis, Mrs. C. W. Billings and Miss Grace Clark 
The San Francisco (Cal.) Musical Club is fortunate in 


librarian, Miss Winifred Cummings; 


being directed by these well qualified officers: Miss Maude 
A. Smith, president; Miss Helen E. Cowell, first vice 
president; Mrs. Oscar K. Cushing, second vice-president ; 
Mrs. Erwin G. Rodolph, recording secretary; Mrs. A. C 
Posey, corresponding secretary; Mrs. J. Alva Watt, busi 
ness secretary; Mrs. A. S. Baldwin, treasurer; Mrs. J. B 
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rufts, librarian. Program committee—Mrs. Cushing, chair 
man; Mrs. Ashley, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Posey, Mrs 
Liebes, Mrs. Deane, Miss Brinn, Miss Doane and Mrs 
Ulsh 

The Cynthiana Musical Club held its last meeting at 
Ashbrook May 


29 4 most excellent program of modern 


the home of the president, Miss Sallie V 
“omposers, 
onsisting of vocal and piano solos and duets, a vocal 
trio, vocal quartet and a paper on modern comoosers 
was presented, Mrs. J. C. Dielman and Miss Haviland 
leaders. After the program the club presented the presi- 
dent with the official badge pin of the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs 

The Musical Club, of Hartford, Conn., is in its tenth 
season. This society embraces a long list of associate and 
ictive members, while the officers include: Miss Frances 
H. Johnson, president; Miss Mary S. Robinson, secretary 
Miss Katherine E. Andrews, treasurer; executive commit 
tee, Miss Frances H. Johnson, Miss Mary S. Robinson 
Miss Katherine E. Andrews, Miss Lillian L. Bissell and 
Miss Maida L. Miner 
L. Miner, chairman, Miss Lillian L 
Havemeyer, Miss Elizabeth Fay and Mrs 
Welch; librarian, Miss Sarah H. Hamilton 

4 correspondent writes: “The fourteenth concert of 
the Mendelssohn Club, of Elmira, N. Y 
May 28, when the director, George Morgan McKnight 


achieved a signal success, his extensive knowledge of 


program committee, Miss Maida 
Bissell, Miss Julia L 
Archibald A 


took place on 


music, scholarly interpretation and ability to inspire and 
stimulate being forcibly demonstrated The club sang 
four numbers, the delicate shading of Berger’s ‘Summer 
Night’ and rhythmic characteristics and pianissimo effects 
of a waltz by Czibulka claiming special admiration. Ar 
thur Beresford, of Boston, the soloist, was greeted with 
enthusiasm, which increased throughout the evening. Mr 
3eresford is well known to Elmira musicians and music 
lovers, who appreciate his masterly interpretation of Han 
del. His reading of ‘Czsar’s Lament,’ from ‘Scipio,’ was 
a revelation of the possibilities of a Handel aria when 
freed from the dull, academic manner which tradition ac 
ords Miss Grace Shaw contributed two piano solos 
with good technic and understanding, and also accom 
panied Mr. Samuels in the Andante and Finale from Men 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto, which was finely played.” 


Tracey in Paris. 
Musical Courier, New York 
Minnie Tracey, the American soprano, scored pronounced 
success in concert here to-day Awakened enthusiasm and 


had many recalls. STRAKOSCH. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Barber, the pianist, has returned from Hardin 








W. H 
College, Mexico, Mo Mr. Barber, who was engaged as 
examiner, was very successful and was re-engaged for 
next year. During his stay he gave x recitals, playing 
from memory an entirely different program each time 
Altogether he played over seventy different compositions 

Mr. Barber’s summer school at Astoria, L. I., will open 
June 15th 

Robert J. Winterbottom, who has been the organist of 
St. Michael’s P. E. Church for the past seven years, is now 
playing the great organ in the gallery of Trinity Church 
His successor at St. Michael’s is James Pearce, Mus. Bac 
Oxon., formerly at St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, and Christ 
Church, New York 

Miss Rosetta Wiener, head of the New York School of 
Accompanying, leaves for Europe to-day on the steamer 


Miss Wiener will 


Miss Emma Howson, the noted vocal instructor, will 


Friesland return about October 1 
spend the summer at Cottage No. 4, Long Beach, L. L, as 
the guest of her sister, Mrs. H. B. Parsons. In order to 
accommodate many of her pupils Miss Howson will teach 
at her New York studio, No. 96 Fifth avenue, every Tues 
day and Friday 

] 


Mme. Ogden Crane begs announce that she will open 


her summer school for vocal study at Asbury Park, Mon 


, 
day, June 24, in the P Office Building. For the benefit 


of her New York pupils, who desire to study during the 
summer, she will be at her idio, 3 East Fourteenth 


street, every Thursday 

Miss Judith Miller, head of the School of Technic, at 
»st Fifth avenue, New York, will leave for San Francisco 
m July 1. Miss Miller, who goes to San Francisco in or 
der to take charge of her summer school, will return t 
New York about October 1 
‘isco Miss Miller’ 
& Co 


Madame Meysenheym’s musicale at her residence was 


During her stay in San Fran 


addres will be care sf Sherman Clav 


very successful It was interesting to note the intelli 
gent training all the singers had received in the matter 
f excellent voice production and declamatory tone 
Those who sang were Misses Lillie Heidelbach, Florence 
Cohen, Clarissa Alcott, Celia Stiner, Gerty Betts, Eliza 
beth Long, Ida Kittay, and Walter J. Porter and Le Roy 
Carner: Miss Leona Schultze, violinist, also played. To 
the delight of all Madame Meysenheym herself sang sev 


1 } 


1 ; 
eral selections at the clos 


charming yy her style and 
Among those present were 


Miss Stephanie 


dramatic soprano voice 
Mesdames L. F. Nugent, Taft, Schultze 
Geiger, George A. Kingsbury and L. M. Ruben 

Tenor George W. Jenkins gave a recital at the new 
M. E. Church at Berea, Ohio, May 8, which was a great 
success He sang nine numbers, besides numerous en 
cores The program was mainly of modern American 
and English composers, closing with Handel’s “Sound 
an Alarm,” which Jenkins sings with tremendous effect 
because of his splendid big voice and style 

Mrs. Carola Loos-Tooker, of Gloversville, N. ¥ gave 


1 pupils’ recital last week, assisted by Thomas Impett, th 


Troy tenor. A score of young pianists participated, witl 
credit to themselves and teacher A local paper said as 
follows: 

The difficult music was rendered ir n %ex I 1 Ir 
deed, the playing of the talented neg 1 é ! 
prise and pleasure to an audience hich filled I und 1 ed 
again that Mrs. Tooker is an excellent instructor. Mr. Impett’s 
rendering of the beautif t Be Th I Unto Death 
from the oratorio “St. Paul,” by Mendels ecially fine 
nd thoroughly enjoyed by everyone present 

Alfredo Barili, of Atlanta, who is one of the successful 
pianists, composers and teachers in the South, arrived in 
New York last week, and will pass the summer on Long 


Island 
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HE story said to have emanated from the Frem- 
denblatt last week and cabled to America is, of 
course, ridiculous. Mozart’s skull is not in exist- 
ence, nor are his bones. One daily paper here be- 
lieves that Haydn’s, not Mozart’s, skull was meant. 


-* the death of Ivar Hallstrém (April 11) Swe- 

den has lost one of her most gifted composers. 
His music is characterized by a strong national 
coloring. He composed several operas, for one of 
which (“Nyaga,” 1885) “Carmen Sylva” wrote the 
libretto. 


— ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S Stradivarius vio- 
lin was sold in London the other day for 
$3,000. Doubts as to its authenticity were ex- 
pressed by a noted expert, and the auctioneer of- 
fered it for sale as “a violin pure and simple.” At 
the same sale a violoncello by Joseph Guarnerius 
was knocked down at $850. 


ANAGER PHILLIPS, of the St. Nicholas 
Garden, is turning down the army of pro- 
fessional deadheads without fear or favor. Natu- 
rally enough, no manager can understand why he 
should grant free entrance to every would-be scrib- 
bler on fourth-rate weeklies and monthlies. Unfor- 
tunately, some managers have not the courage of 
their convictions, but a number are beginning to 
assert themselves in this matter. Down with the 


deadheads. 


EORG VIERLING, a well-known Berlin mu- 
sician, died at Wiesbaden last week. His 
father, Jacob, was an organist of repute. Georg 
was born at Frankenthal, Palatinate, September 5, 
1820. After serving as organist and choral conduc- 
tor in several places, he settled, in 1853, in Berlin, 
where he founded and for some years conducted 
the Bach Verein. In 1859 he was appointed royal 
musical director, and soon thereafter resigned his 
public positions to devote himself to compositions. 
He wrote some orchestral pieces, but most of his 


works are choral—oratorios, cantatas, &c. 


UFFALO, June 5.—The persons in charge of 
the musical features of the exposition purpose 
soon after Sousa arrives for his season to combine 
his band, the Mexican National Band, the Royal 
Bavarian, the Hamilton (Ont.), the Elgin, the Six- 
ty-fifth Regiment, the Seventy-fourth Regiment 
and all the Midway bands into one band of 450 
pieces. Ten compositions, which are played by all 
these organizations, will be the program for an 
evening in the Stadium, with Sousa as leader. The 
directors have decided to reduce the price of admis- 
sion after 7 o’clock at night to 25 cents for adults 
and 15 cents for children. The consent of the bond- 
holders will be necessary, and the reduction will be 
ordered as soon as that is secured. 


F Rp, cabled rumor that Sarah Bernhardt was to 

come here next season to play Romeo to 
Maude Adams’ Juliet was partially denied by the 
French actress herself. She is afraid of her Eng- 
lish. But as yet nothing is definitely settled, and we 
may see this Shakespearian circus after all. Com- 
menting upon this hippodrome the dramatic editor 
of the Evening Post made the following sharp re- 
marks last Saturday: 

“What would the shade of Shakespeare think of it all, 
we wonder, if permitted once again to revisit the glimpses 
of the moon? How the poet who realized that all the 
world’s a stage would marvel at the way reputations and 
fortunes are made upon it nowadays, when the craft of 
the speculator renders superfluous the genius of the actor. 
How would the Juliet of the present compare with his 
own conception of the part, or his memories of O'Neill 


or Fanny Kemble? Art, in sorry truth, is but the hand- 
maid of advertisement. Not long ago Madame Bern- 
hardt, who, at all events, has a great career behind her, 
was vowing that she could never speak English, because 
that barbaric tongue would spoil her French accent. Con- 
cerning the effect of that accent upon Shakespeare's verse 
she has no anxiety. Is it possible that when she was bid- 
ding those tearful adieux, her eternal farewells, to her 
beloved Americans, a few weeks back, she knew of this 
projected return? Doubtless the comedy has been well 
rehearsed, and, as has been said, the success of it is as- 
sured. Novelty, even when monstrous, or on account of 
its very monstrosity, has an irresistible attraction for the 
multitude. The fame of Shakespeare, happily, is beyond 
the reach of the most malignant assaults, but it is too 
bad that an indignity of this sort should be offered him 
under the pretense of dramatic art.” 





ECEPTION is oftentimes more the result of 
weakness than viciousness, and thus the de- 
ceitful man or woman excites our pity rather than 
our contempt. But what can be done or said 
about ceriain musical students who have not the 
courage to leave a teacher when 

Two they become 
TEACHERS while pursuing 
AT A TIME. with that teacher also receive 
lessons of another surreptitious- 


dissatisfied, and 


their studies 


ly? The summer vacation sometimes offers the 
student a chance to escape from the ordeal of study- 
ing (sub-rosa) with two teachers at the same time. 
Lessons sometimes are stopped in warm weather, 
and when they are resumed the student turns to the 
teacher he or she prefers most. Why this cowardly 
attitude on the part of some students of music? 
One reason for it is the goodness and kindness of 
New York is 


lessons to 


the teacher who has been deceived. 
filled with 
gifted pupils too poor to pay the tuition, and natu- 


teachers who give free 


rally a pupil who does not wish to be ungrateful 
keeps on taking lessons, and all the while is looking 
forward to some other teacher, and frequently be- 
gins the lessons with the new professor before tak- 
ing leave of the old one. 

There are a number of singers before the public 
to-day whom several teachers claim as pupils. It is 
the same with pianists and violinists. Now in the 
case of singers we believe that several teachers are 
better than one, but, of course, we do not mean that 
a student should study the same branch at the same 
time with two teachers. There are teachers who 
claim that they can teach everything, voice culture, 
opera, lieder, oratorio, concert, and all that makes 
a singer an all around artist. We do not, however, 
believe that there are many teachers who can do 
this, and we are inclined to the opinion that it 
would be far wiser to specialize than assume the 
responsibility of teaching all the branches included 
in the training of a vocal artist. Let one make a 
specialty of voice culture, another of repertory and 
a third of interpretation and so on. More than that, 
we assert that in order to become a great singer, the 
student should also be a pianist and understand 
harmony, and be thoroughly up in the history of 
music. 

There are many good voices, but there is a dearth 
of good singers in all countries. Instrumentalists, 
who are generally better educated in music than 
singers, frequently refer to the latter indifferently as 
just “a singer.” The distinction intended is that the 
pianist and violinist is ‘a musician,” but the singer 
is “a singer” and nothing more. There will be an 
increase in the number of broad minded, well edu- 
cated musicians when the musical education is mod- 
eled somewhat on the plan of a university education. 
In the university there are separate professors for 
branches somewhat similar in character, and no one 
would think of attempting to upset this excellent 
plan. This is a pretty big universe, and in the civil- 
ized parts there is a chance for all who possess some 
ability, average intelligence and plain every day 
honesty. Those deficient in these characteristics 
must expect to be poor, unhappy and despised. 
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ICHARD STRAUSS, sometimes called Rich- 
ard II., was born June 11, 1864. Consequent- 

ly yesterday he celebrated his thirty-seventh birth- 
day, and at thirty-seven he is the recognized leader 
of all that is revolutionary in modern instrumental 
music. Whether his composi- 

RICHARD II. tions are welcomed with violent 
praise or denounced as the noisy 
effusions of a maniac, they always arouse discus- 
At thir- 
ty-seven he has surpassed his contemporaries in 


sion, they are never passed over in silence. 


science, and to him belongs the future. 

His father, Franz Strauss, wrote many valuable 
studies for the horn, and was a member of the or- 
chestra at the first Munich performance of “Tris- 
tan” and the “Meistersinger.” Richard soon dis- 
played musical talent. At four years of age he be- 
gan to play the piano, and at six composed a little 
The he turned out Lieder, piano 
pieces, sonatas, even an overture for orchestra, till 
He was in the elementary 


polka in C major. 


he had to go to school. 
schools from 1870 to 1874, the gymnasium from 
1874 to 1882, and the university from 1882 to 1884. 
In the first he received regular instruction in the 
piano and violin; in 1875 he began his theoretical 
studies with Capellmeister Fr. W. Meyer, and con- 
tinued them until 1880. All this time he was busy 
composing, and some of these early productions, as 
a chorus from Sophocles’ “Electra” and a festival 
chorus, were produced at the concerts in the gym- 
nasium. In 1880 three of his Lieder were sung in 
public, and on March 16, 1881, his string quartet 
(op. 2), and on March 20 his Symphony in D minor 
was publicly performed. 

The winter of 1883-84 he passed in Berlin, where 
his C 
first became known when Bitilow incorporated in 
the repertory of the Meiningen Orchestra his suite 
for wind instruments (op. 7), a work which, like his 


minor Overture was given. But his name 


‘cello sonata (op. 6), his violin concerto (op. 8), his 
piano pieces (op. 9), and his Lieder (op. 10), were 
composed during his residence at the university. 
The expectations aroused were confirmed by a later 
work, the Symphony in F minor (op. 12). In 1883- 
84, together with the horn concerto (op. 11), and 
the piano quartet (op. 13), which received a prize 
from the Berlin Tonkiinstlerverein, he composed 
this symphony, whieh had its first appearance De- 
cember 13, 1884, in New York, under Theodore 
Thomas. From the same period date his “Wan- 
derer’s Sturmlied,” for six voiced chorus and or- 
chestra (op. 14), and a second suite for wind, first 
given in 1885 at Munich, under his own direction, 
and by Bilow’s orders without rehearsal. 

Then came a great change in his life and in his 
As regards the first he was invited 
to become music director at Meiningen October 1, 


views of music. 


1885, where he conducted his own F minor Sym- 
phony, and made his début as a pianist under Bii- 
low’s conducting with the C minor Piano Concerto 
of Mozart. 
quaintance of Alexander Ritter, the pupil and most 
devoted adherent of Richard Wagner. 


As regards the latter he made the ac- 


His early training had been severely classical; he 
had worked his way through Mendelssohn, Chopin 
and Schumann to Brahms—his progress can be 
traced in the works above quoted—and now Ritter, 
by revealing to him the value of the works of Wag- 
ner and Liszt, made him finally a “musician of the 
music of the future.” 
standing of these two masters, for he showed him 


To Ritter he owes his under- 


the way, in which he can now walk independently. 
This process of change found its practical fulfillment 
by Bilow. In the daily rehearsals Biilow, by ex- 
ample and precept, trained him to be the model con- 
ductor, in his own and Wagner’s sense. 

Bilow must have been well pleased with his pu- 
pil, for when he left Meiningen in 1885 he recom- 
mended Strauss as his successor. Strauss entered 
on his post in November, but in April and May 
made a journey to Rome and Naples, and in 1886 





resigned his task at Meiningen to become music 
director at the court theatre of his native city, Mu- 
nich. There he directed the smaller works, “Jean 
de Paris,” “Cosi Fan Tutte,” “Il Ballo,” “Barber 
of Bagdad,” and there remained till in October, 
1890, he became Capellmeister at Weimar. In this 
post his artistic activity soon developed triumphant 
directed 
and the 


ly his progressive tendencies, and he 
“Tannhaiiser,” “Lohengrin,” “Tristan” 
““Meistersinger,” while at the same time a number of 
works by younger composers, such as Hans Som- 
mer, Felix Mottl, Alex. Ritter, found places in the 
programs of the court orchestra, alongside the crea- 
tions of the classics, and of Berlioz, Liszt and other 
“moderns.” 

In 1892 lung trouble compelled Strauss to make a 
long journey to Greece, Egypt and Sicily, and on his 
return he had the satisfaction of seeing his opera, 
“Guntram,” produced with success at the Weimar 
Opera House. The Freihilde of the work, Pauline 
de Ahna, who had been engaged at Weimar since 
1890, and in 1891 had sung Elizabeth in “Tann- 
hauser” at Bayreuth, became the composer’s wife. 
Strauss himself, in 1894, conducted the same opera 
at Bayreuth, and in the same year transferred his 
energies from Weimar to Munich, as court capell- 
meister. Three years later he succeeded Hermann 
Levi as general musical director, a post he exchanged 
a year later for that of court capellmeister at the 
Berlin Opera. In 1894-5 he has been repeatedly 
summoned from Munich to the German capital to 
direct the Philharmonic Orchestra, after the death 
of Bilow, but the long distance between the two 
cities compelled him to give up the task. As is 
known, Arthur Nikisch became his permanent suc- 
cessor. He continued, however, to appear as a 
“guest” in many places in 1894-5, and in 1896 was 
director, at Diisseldorf, of the lower Rhine Festival, 
and made a tournée to Brussels, Liege, Cologne, 
Diisseldorf, Leipsic and Moscow. In 1897 he vis- 
ited Amsterdam, Barcelona, London and Paris, and 
in 1898 Zurich and Madrid, where he for the most 
part directed his own works, with which he had ex- 
traordinary success. This is the more remarkable 
as he never makes concessions to the taste of his 
audience. On the contrary, the more he has devel- 
oped as a tone poet, the more regardless he is in this 
respect. The artistic carrying out of an idea, in his 
own sense, is everything to him; what people think 
or say does not trouble him. His ideas and their 
carrying out are always far above the heads of the 
masses. He dominates them. however, by his aston- 
ishing technical ability and his accurate knowledge 
of all the resources that enable one to “play on the 
orchestra”; that is, in the orchestration, to bring 
out every wished for effect by special instrumenta- 
tion. In this respect and in orchestral polyphony 
Strauss has unreservedly surpassed even the achieve- 
ments of Wagner. It may be said in reply that his 
invention is inferior to his other artistic qualities, 
but he has enough to justify his position as the first 
of younger German composers. If this is not at 
once demonstrated by his great instrumental works, 
we need only to look at his fifty lieder to find many 
pearls of the deepest feeling and the highest inspira- 
tion. 

The early works of Strauss have been 
mentioned. His more mature works date from 1885 
onward. Among the less known of these is a bur- 
lesque in D minor for piano and orchestra. In 1886, 
during the time of his Italian visit, he wrote the 
Symphonic Fantaisia, aus Italian (op. 16), which was 
performed for the first time at Munich in 1887, un- 
der his own direction. To 1887 belongs his violin 
Sonata, op. 18. At the same time the first of his 


series of orchestral works, the tone poem “Mac- 


already 


beth,” appeared. In these works Strauss follows the 
path traced by Liszt in his symphonic poems. A 
poetical idea is the foundation on which the work is 
formed by musical means. 
and cannot exist. 


A definite form does not 
The form must adapt itself to 








the idea, and the idea is revealed by the use of leit- 
It is, 
therefore, program music which Strauss, like Liszt, 


motives, combined and modified as required. 
gives us in his symphonic poems. “Macbeth” was 
followed by two works in the same style: “Don 
Juan” (1888), and “Tod und Verklarung (1880), 
performed for the first time in 1890, at Eisenachy at 
the meeting of the Allgemeines Musik Verein. In 
1894 “Till Eulenspiegel” was composed, and in 1895, 
in the month of November, “Also Sprach Zarathus- 
tra’’ was performed under his personal direction at 
Frankfort. “Don 


“Heldenleben.” 


His later works are Quixote,” 
Fantaisie-Variations, op. 35, and 
To this may be added two sixteen voiced mixed 
choruses a capella and the as yet unpublished male 
chorus, composed the summer of 1900 

“Don Quixote” was first played in America by the 
Orchestra, under Theodore 


Chicago Symphony 


Thomas. Emil Paur produced “Ein Heldenleben” 
December 7, 1900, at a Philharmonic Society con- 
cert. It was repeated at the last two concerts of the 
season, March 29 and 30. It is Strauss’ latest work 
of importance and possibly his most significant, for 
it embodies to the utmost his theories and also quota- 
tions from his earlier works. Since then songs oc- 
cupied his attention up to op. 44, which is called 
“Groessere Gesaenge,” for low voice and orchestra 
[he second is “Naechlichter Gange,” the first a 
Notturno. Both were sung for the first time at the 
Lower Rhenish Festival, held in Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1900. They were heard in New York last season. 
“Ein Heldenleben” was composed in 1898 and first 
played in public under the composer’s directions at 
March 3, 


It was also heard at the 


Frankfort-on-Main 1899, and at Berlin 
March 22 of the same year 
Lower Rhenish Festival, Diisseldorf, May 22, 1899 
In Germany, where a Strauss cult obtains, the work 
300ks 


have been written about its content, zsthetic, ethic, 


has been a crux even to the Straussolaters. 
philosophic and politic; friends have parted and 
blood been split over this extraordinary evangel of 
the music of the future 

And yet after a half dozen hearings “Ein Helden- 
leben” seems by no means so startling, so path 
breaking as several earlier works of Strauss. The 
form is simplicity itself when compared to “Also 
Sprach Zarathustra,” and its instrumentation in 
originality and daring does not top the scores of 
“Till Eulenspiegel” or “Death and Apotheosis.” In 
his earlier instrumental works Strauss followed the 
Liszt-Berlioz patterns. He wrote two symphonies in 
D and F 
that form could hardly make a new appeal to him 
In op. 28, “The Merry Pranks of Till Eulenspiegel,” 
he converted a magnificent rondo form to his uses; 


minor on the old absolute music plan, so 


and in op. 35, “Don Quixote” he considered the va- 
riation form from the most fantastic, extravagant, 
ironic and melancholic viewpoints. Having written 
an opera this composer was perforce compelled to 
return to the symphony, or rather to a modified ver- 
sion of the form. And let it be said that for conven- 
tional program music Strauss has ever manifested a 
violent aversion. 

The only clue he gives to his work is the title; 
highly imaginative commentators do the most mis- 
chief, for they read into his music everything imag 
inable. It is then as absolute music that the new 
symphony should be criticised, and as such it was so 
treated in THe Mustcat Courter the second week 
of December. We then gave the names of the va- 
rious sub-divisions as a sort of key for the hearer, 
anyhow, to furnish a hint of the emotional trend of 
the composition. “These sub-divisions, as our read- 
ers may remember—or, if they can, refer to the issue 
in question—outline the soul 
Strauss, the Hero. 


history of Richard 
This E flat Symphony, op. 40, 
is really his “Eroica.”” In it we see the Hero, the 
antagonists of the Hero, his battlefield, 
words of peace and retirement from worldly strife. 
It must be remembered that this is a purely arbitrary 
arrangement, for in the formal sense the ground plan 


consort, 
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of the symphony roughly stated would be thus: The 
first three sections contain the thematic statements, 
the next two—parts four and five—are devoted to 
the exposition or free fantaisie; the last is a highly 
elaborate summing up or coda. Here is the sym- 
phonic form in an attenuated shape, the chief nov- 
elty being the introduction in part five—or second 
division of the working out section—of new the- 
matic material—in this case quotations from earlier 





works of Strauss. 

There can be no doubt as to the identity of the 
protagonist of this drama symphony; it is the glori- 
fied image of Richard Strauss. This exploitation of 
personality need not unnecessarily distress us; 
Strauss but follows in the footsteps of Walt Whit- 
man and of his own contemporaries—Rodin the 
sculptor; Gabriele d’Annunzio in “I] Fuoco”; Nietz- 
sche in “Zarathustra”; Tolstoy in all his confessions 
—despite their inverted humility—and Franz Stuck, 
the Munich painter, whose portrait of his own ec- 
centric self is not his least powerful work. Strauss 
could quote appreciatively “Walt Whitman am I, of 
mighty Manhattan the Son,” of what may be para- 
doxically called his objective egotism. But the 
composer not only deifies the normal man, he shad- 
ows forth Nietzsche’s supernormal humanity. He is 
a very Victor Hugo in his colossal egotism, though 
he names it the ego of mankind. So, avoiding all 
this welter of philosophy and esthetics, we are 
forced to consider the music as absolute music 
alone. 

In “Ein Heldenleben” Strauss cannot be said to 
have surpassed his former works. His themes are 
not so compellingly eloquent, nor has he pro- 
claimed them so eloquently as in “Zarathustra.” 
The hero theme is Beethovian—the opening section 
has Beethoven color, despite its dissonantal inter- 
ruptions—while the second section, an amiable pic- 
ture of the composer’s adversaries, suggests the 
irony, caricature and burlesque spirit of “Till Eu- 
lenspiegel.”” His critical opponents are represented 
as a sorry, snarling crew, with acrid and acrimoni- 
ous souls, duly set forth by the woodwind, the 
oboe chiefly. There is also a horrid sounding 
phrase, empty fifths, for tenor and bass tuba. Then 
the hero’s wife is pictured by a violin solo, and it 
must be confessed that her theme is banal. It 
mounts, however, in passion and interest with the 
duologue. After that— chaos. It is but the develop- 
ment of the foregoing motives; and such an exposi- 
tion, it is safe to say, has never been heard since 
saurians roared in the steaming marshes of the 
young planet, or when prehistoric man met in mul- 
titudinous and shrieking combat. Yet the web is 
polyphonically spun, magnificently spun. 

It is too intricate to grasp at the first or fifth 
hearing, though it may be mere child’s play for the 
next generation. Richard Wagner must not be for- 
gotten in this relation. So complete is the counter- 
point of Strauss that one of his commentators rec- 
ommends the all but impossible feat of listening to 
it horizontally and vertically. In the fifth part we 
hear themes from the composer’s “Don Juan,” 
“Macbeth,” “Death and Apotheosis,” “Till Eulen- 
spiegel,” “Zarathustra,” “Don Quixote” and his 
lovely song, “Traum durch die Dammerung.” 
With the coda, after some sinister retrospection of 
an agitated life, comes peace, pastoral, soul renew- 
ing peace. And thus this Childe Roland to the 
Dark Tower Came; for Strauss’ hero, like Brown- 
ing’s, adventures more on the psychical than the 
physical plane. 

There is much repellent music in the score; hid- 
eous music even, but then the neo-realists insist on 
truth, not the pursuit of a vague, decorative beauty. 
It is the combat of the characteristic versus the or- 
mental; and who shall dare predict its future? One 
thing must be insisted upon in a critical estimate— 
the absolute abandonment of old rubrics, else 
Strauss and his tendencies go by the board. The 
well sounding, the poetic—in the romantic sense— 

are thrown to the winds in this monstrous orgy, an 


organized orgy in the Balzac meaning of the phrase 
—for Strauss is but mad north, northwest and can 
tell a harmonic hawk from a hernshaw. In his most 
delirious moments he remembers his orchestral 
palette. And what a gorgeous, horrible color 
scheme is his! He has a taste for sour progres- 
sions, and every voice of his orchestral family is 
forced to sing impossible and wicked things. He 
owes much to Beethoven, Berlioz, Liszt and Wag- 
ner—the Wagner of “Tristan and “Parsifal”—in 
this score; and at times he compasses beauty and 
grandeur. 

Richard Strauss may be a new musical Messiah, 
or he may be leading music into a quagmire from 
which it will be rescued with difficulty; and he is 
one of the greatest masters of the orchestra that 
ever lived, by virtue of his profound science, fan- 
tasy, heaven scaling audacity and tremendous mu- 
sical temperament. 


——" Mr. Betts in the London Daily News: 


A remarkable discovery has this week been made by that 
erudite musician J. S. Shedlock, namely, the full score of 
Purcell’s “Fairy Queen,” which has been missing for 200 
years, since, indeed, the advertisement in the London 
Gazette in 1701 (not 1700 as Mr. Cummings in his valu- 
able book has it), in which the directors of Covent Garden 
announced “whosoever brings the said score, or a copy 
thereof, to Zackary Baggs, treasurer of the said theatre, 
shall have 20 guineas reward.” We quoted the advertise- 
ment in the Daily News a fortnight ago, but there is no 
reason to suppose that the commercial instincts of so 
single minded a musical enthusiast as Mr. Shedlock were 
thereby stimulated, or that the discovery, which followed 
so rapidly, was due to anything than an accident. The 
worthy Zachary Baggs has long since been gathered to his 
fathers, and Mr. Shedlock’s chance of securing the reward 
of 20 guineas is, we fear, infinitesimal, unless, indeed, Neil 
Forsyth elects to honor the long dated promissory note of 
his predecessor. 

The score was, and it has been for upward of sixty 
years, in no less accessible a spot than the Library of 
the Royal Academy of Music in Tenterden street. It 
was it seems effectually concealed among a quantity of 
printed MS. music bequeathed to the Academy by R. J. S. 
Stevens, composer of “The Cloud Capt Towers,” “Sigh 
No More, Ladies,” and other famous glees. Stevens, who 
was organist at the Temple and Charterhouse, and 
Gresham professor, died in 1837, and, as in the days of 
Cipriani Potter MS. glees were evidently held of small 
account it was nobody’s business even to catalogue such 
documents. Therefore this precious relic has remained 
unconsulted until Mr. Shedlock discovered it. Stevens 
most probably got it from the library of old Dr. Pepusch, 
who about 1700 was engaged to “adapt” the operas for 
Drury Lane, whence the library of “The Theatre in Dor- 
set Gardens” had been removed. Mr. Shedlock finds in 
the present score internal evidence to show that it was 
the actual score used at Dorset Gardens in 1693, for it 
contains all the music added by Purcell after the original 
production in 1692. Barclay Squire, of the British Mu- 
seum, who has enjoyed great experience in such matters, 
is of opinion that a portion of the music is in Purcell’s 
own handwriting. 


——— —— 
oe 


LreonorA JACKSON AT BINGHAMTON.—Leonora Jackson, 
the violinist, appeared at the Binghamton (N. Y.) Festi- 
val, June 6, winning her usual laurels. It was a bril- 
liant ending of a most remarkable season, her 161st en- 
gagement since last October. As already announced Miss 
Jackson has been induced to make a third American tour 
next season. Her chief supporting artist will be Harry 
J. Fellows, of St. Louis, the popular tenor. Mr. Fellows 
has admirers in many States, who will welcome the news 
that he intends devoting himself henceforth more ex- 
clusively to public work. He gives up a large class and 
one of the highest salaried church positions in the United 
States to join Miss Jackson. The combination of these 
two artists will be an exceptionally strong one. 





PoputarR SinGers Sait For Euvrope.—Miss Sara Ander- 
son sailed last Thursday on the Fuerst Bismarck for Eu- 
rope, where she will spend the summer. Among her promi- 
nent engagements is one to sing at Bayreuth. Miss Ander- 
son will return in September to fill a number of important 
dates in this country. She was accompanied by her sister, 
who is also possessed of a very fine voice. 

Joseph S. Baernstein, the well-known basso, sailed on the 
same steamer. He will return here in September to fill a 
large number of engagements, which are already booked, 
for next season, 



















Tue Huveress Love. 


Unto that love must we through fire attain, 
Which those two held as breath of common air; 
The hands of whom were given in bond elsewhere; 
Whom Honor was untroubled to restrain 


Midway the road of our life’s term they met, 
And one another knew without surprise ; 
Nor cared that beauty stood in mutual eyes; 

Nor at their tardy meeting nursed regret. 


To them it was revealed how they had found 
The kindred nature and the needed mind; 
The mate by long conspiracy designed ; 

The flower to plant in sanctuary ground 


Avowed in vigilant solicitude 
For either, what most lived within each breast 
They let be seen; yet every human test 
Demanding righteousness approved them good 


She leaned on a strong arm, and little feared 
Abandonment to help if heaved or sank 
Her heart at intervals while Love looked blank, 
Life rosier were she but less revered. 


An arm that never shook did not obscure 

Her woman’s intuition of the bliss— 

Their tempter’s moment o’er the black abyss 
Across the narrow plank—he could abjure 


Then came a day that clipped for him the thread 
And their first touch of lips, as he lay cold, 
Was all of earthly in their love untold, 

Beyond all earthly known to them who wed 


So has there come the gust at Southwest flung 
By sudden volt on eves of freezing mist, 
When sister snowflake sister snowdrop kissed, 
And one passed out, and one the bell-head hung 
—George Meredith, in the May Bookman 


EIN Gott! What have I done? To call Runci- 
man an Irishman, to say that George Shaw 
broke his leg! To—heavens knows what else! 
Bless your Northumbrian soul, J. F. R., no one will 
ever accuse you of being an Irishman after last 
week, Any Irishman—except George Moore- 
would have seen that it was sheer jocularity to ac- 
cuse an English music critic of composing music. 
The drinks are on you, J. F. R.! Gentlemen, 
charge your glasses! Chorus: “For it’s greatly to 
his credit,” etcetera. 
_ s. 

It was pure carelessness made me write that Mr. 
Shaw broke his leg, for I read his lovely announce- 
ment of the real accident in the Saturday Review. 
Some American magazines got the broken leg 
story, hence the awful charges of inaccuracy. Well, 
who expects facts, hard, cold facts from a music 
critic? They are no Gradgrinds, and should go 
sailing through life on the pinions of charity and 
imagination. And they do, don’t they, M. Runci- 
man? And there are other galled jades! 

ee 2 


Yeats, the Irish poet, doesn’t love London. In 
his poetic, appealing way he seems just now to be 
“touting” for Dublin, though the nub of recent re- 
marks was Stratford-on-Avon. Says the mystic 
man: 

“In London the first man one meets puts any 
high dream out of one’s head, for he will talk to one 
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of something at once vapid and exciting, some one 
of those many subjects of thought that build up our 
social unity. But here he gives back one’s dream 
like a mirror. Surely a bitter hatred of London is 
becoming a mark of those that love the arts, and all 
that have this hatred should help anything that 
looks like a beginning of a centre of art elsewhere. 
The easiness of travel, which is always growing, 
began by emptying the country, but it may end by 
filling it.” 

New York might be easily substituted for Lon- 


don in the above. 


ee. -o.e 


Here is an excuse for men—and perhaps some 
women. The article is from the Medical Press: 

“Most profane expressions are the fossil remains 
of religious terms or ejaculatory prayers, and the 
history of profanity is intimately bound up with the 
history of religion. It is held by some that profane 
objurgations are instinctive or imitative relics of the 
habit of our wild ancestors of simulating the cries of 
ferocious animals and of uttering sounds calculated, 
by their harshness or their volume, to inspire terror. 
By and by came the time when certain words be- 
came sacred by reason of their religious associa- 
tions, and their employment in verbal warfare 
would, it was hoped, cause fear by reason of their 
awful associations, or, later still, because their un- 
conventional use being severely punished, the deed 
savored of reckless violence. 

“A few centuries later men took to utilizing the 
anathemas of the Church for their private purposes, 
and sought to inspire fear by evoking images of tor- 
ture and endless suffering. The angry primitive 
man tried to shock his enemy by calling on thun- 
der and gods; and the angry modern man consigns 
him, in tones of awful wrath, to eternal punishment. 
From the shock of terror there came the shock of 
temerity in taking holy names in vain, so that the 
greater the reverence of names of saints or places or 
deity, the greater is the shock to the man sworn at, 
and, presumably, the greater the relief to the man 


swearing.” 


* x * 


A reverend gentleman has an article in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal on “Some People I Have 
Married.”” I wonder if he has had a matrimonial 


past? 


* + * 


Somebody remarks that the much discussed 
George is neither fish nor flesh nor good red Her- 


ron. 


*” * o* 


In the North American Review Mr. Howells 
writes, with his accustomed interest, on W. J. Still- 
man’s “Autobiography of a Journalist.” He calls 
Stillman an “earlier American.” 

“But, asks Mr. Howells, will the Americans of 
the future be men of as eager initiative as the Amer- 
icans of the past? Was there some virtue in early 
privation and struggle and long adversity, more 
vital than the incentive from what we call advan- 
tages; and was a man more fitted to fulfil himself, 
or to get the most out of his gifts, by being born 
poor, and bred a Seventh Day Baptist, under the 
rigor of the unspared and unsparing rod, and forced 
to rend from life the chance of art? Cannot we, 
except upon some such terms as these, live or long 
to live in the ideal? And what then is the ideal? 
Largely speaking, it is the heart’s desire, the thing 
one would give up everything else for and willingly 
lose the world. It is the love of a cause, an art or 
a science. But need we any longer give up every- 
thing else for any of these? Have we not reason- 
ably the hope that the heart’s desire may now be at- 
tained at less cost, at no cost at all? If we have rele- 
gated to Americans of other race, religion, tradi- 
tion, the old American ideal, have we therefore for- 
bidden ourselves to live in the idea after some new 
fashion? Must we live hard in order to think high? 
Study by the fire of the cabin hearth, snow through 


the roof, washing at the pump, breakfasting on corn 





bread and pickled pork, bare feet in summer and 
chilblains in winter, formed the prefatory incidents 
in the history of so many great Americans that they 
have established themselves in the imagination as 
the conditions of greatness; but a careful scrutiny 
of the context might not find them so. They have 
now their versions mainly in the experiences of the 
foreign tenement house dwellers, and if they are the 
conditions of American greatness, we must look to 
the tenement houses for our future distinction, or 
else we must more and more accept the sort of dis- 
tinction which does not proceed from achievement.” 
* 


x > 


I wonder if the American or European com- 
poser is not too well housed, too much looked after, 
above all, too frequently flattered and overpaid. 
Some time I championed my belief that a novelist 
should be a man of means—his art is, or should be, 
late in blossoming, and it takes money to form a 
great prose style, like Flaubert’s, Pater’s, Turge- 
nev’s, Tolstoy’s. But with a poet or composer it is 
different. Every dinner, every night spent in a soft 
bed under cover are so many deterrents of genius, 
so many provocatives to procrastination. Starve a 
great poet and you force from him some exquisite 
lyric sob that stirs the world to a wonder; pamper 
him, give him an automobile, a club, a family, a 
tailor, and a bank account—behold your bird 
moults his singing feathers and sets up as a con- 
tented citizen. Or, if he does write, it is in patches 
of sugary technic, about his liver, his taste in or- 
chids, or the girl in the drawing room. Poetry flies 
out of the window when gold comes in at the door. 

With music the case more constricted. 
Who ever heard of a rich composer making great 
Mendelssohn had money—but not great 
music. Gluck I fancy was not poor. Anyhow he 
liked truffles and ruffles, champagne and queens. 
But did he write anything big when in affluence? 
Why the very prosperity for which Wagner bel- 
lowed and begged through many weary years 
proved his undoing. When the financial strain was 
eased he wrote “Parsifal”! And that’s a nice, clean, 
rich man’s opera, isn’t it? Bach, Beethoven, 
Haydn, Mozart, Handel, Schubert—gloriously 
poor!—Schumann, Chopin, Wagner, Berlioz—these 
men toiled for their daily sustenance. That lazy 
genius Rossini never put*his pen to paper after he 
made money. I suppose Schumann was the only 
one born to a small but regular income. Now don’t 
pitch Meyerbeer in my face, for the very fact that 
he was the son of the rich banker Beer—where have 
I heard that name?—of Berlin only proves the truth 


is still 


music? 


of my thesis. 


* * * 


So it is that our sons of well to do taxpayers who 
learn carefully the rudiments of the musical art in 
American conservatories, then go to Germany for 
a term of years, seldom turn out anything but me- 
diocre work. Their personal technic is irreproach- 
able, and their purple and fine linen strictly in the 
mode. But the art, the first, fine careless fling, 
where is it? the temperament, the drunken, idling, 
hopeless, half hungry gifted poor devil—where is 
he? I mean the fellow who wrote the “Erlking” in 
a beer garden; not the Miss Nancy who scores his 
“Love Lay of a Capon” in a sweet, dizzy, dressing 
gown and a heavenly smile. 

Nor am I one who believes in dirt and genius. 
Beethoven often bathed—with a pitcher; hence his 
landlady’s rage. Cleanliness and talent sometimes 
go hand in hand; especially in organ lofts. But I 
do think that genius and blackguardism are com- 
patible and luxury is the death of genius. I only 
know of one thing more deadly—going to England 
to compose music. Oh! that lovely oratorio style 
bred out of Handel by Mendelssohn for consump- 
tion in solemn cathedral towns! It moves in meas- 
ured, beadle-like rhythms, and some of our Yan- 
kee young men are never so happy as when playing 
the “sedulous ape” to this same Macfarren-cum- 


Mackenzie-cum-Salisbury-cum-Norwich-cum-Man- 
chester style. As the absurd drawl of a British man 
of fashion—on the stage, of course; no man is like 
that in real life—is envied by the American snob, so 
some American composers emulate the rank poly- 
phonic stupidities of tuppenny English music manu- 
facturers. Oh! to get my anthem. “The Lord Will 
Rest Your Feet” into a cockney music festival! And 
these fugue foundries, these chorus incubators, 
these bakers of yards of macaroni recitatives, call 
themselves composers! By the ghost of Schubert 
they are not. One fellow I know, an amiable, mis- 
guided lunatic, whose pet mania is the manufacture 
of patent, reversible nineteen voice fugues, with a 
polychromatic stretto and a coda that is positively 
obscene, though not heard—this same unmusical 
tarradiddler is quite a hero in England, the land of 
And yet he can’t improvise ten original, 
musical bars. What a joke it all is, this making 
bricks without straw. And now without the spur 
of poverty our young men take their art easily and 
their social position seriously. Ai Ai! 


organists. 


* * * 


The Daily News, of London, calls attention to an 
opportunity offered by a recent catalogue of a 
French bookseller: 

This catalogue contained a number of books 
from the library of the famous dramatic critic, Fran- 
cisque Sarcey—who, if not the father, was at least 
the uncle of the modern French stage. One of the 
items was a copy of Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew,” which the bookseller noted as containing 
an autograph inscription which showed it to be 
“Envoi de l’auteur a F. Sarcey.” It would be very 
interesting to know in what terms the dramatist in- 
scribed his play to the critic who was to be born 
two centuries later. The Society for Psychical Re- 
search, however, need not prick up their ears; the 
catalogue unfortunately suffers from a confusion be- 
tween the author and the translator of the play. 
This reminds one of a story—true or not, we do not 
guarantee it as a fact—which is told of George 
Moore. Once that aspiring dramatist had a play 
accepted at the Odéon in Paris. At the same time 
an adaptation of “Othello” was being rehearsed 
there. One day Mr. Moore called to see the man- 
ager of the Odéon. The doorkeeper did not know 
him, and asked for his name and business. “I am 
the English author whose play has been accepted 
said Mr. Moore; “I wish to see the man- 
ager.” The doorkeeper went into the manager’s 
room and said, “There’s an English gentleman at 
the door who says that you have just accepted his 

“Quite right,” said 
M. Shakspere, with- 


here,” 


play, and wants to see you.” 
the manager; “show him in. 


out doubt.” 


. -- - 


Alack! but that’s a mighty old story. It was told 
before George Moore gummed his first Celtic teeth- 
ing ring. 

* 


x * 


The London Times has this to say of a recent out- 
burst of the romantic rash here: 

“The instrument of Stanley Weyman is more 
easily handled. This is the corded shell which Miss 
Bertha Runkle touches in ‘The Helmet of Navarre.’ 
The period is about 1592; the scene Paris, and 
“You shall 
‘Be off with you, rascal, 


France at large; the style, smart for 
cheeking me.” * * * 
I have no time to bother with you.’ 
theory jibed so ill with monsieur’s character that 


Can 


Again, ‘this 


not even his worst detractor could accept it.’ 
a theory ‘jibe’ well with a person’s character? ‘What 
is this rumpus?’ asks another hero of the period. 
There is rather more than the usual complexity of 
incredible intrigue; there is abundance of cloak and 
sword, and Henri IV. says ‘Ventre-Saint-gris’ in 
the fearless old fashion. However, it is fair to say 
that the characters, when alarmed, ‘turn as white as 
linen’; they do not ‘go white,’ as is .customary in 
British fiction. There is the wonted amount of 
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sword play, ‘upstairs and downstairs and in my 
lady’s chamber,’ and as high as the garret. All this 
is hard on Stanley Weyman, who ‘does it more nat- 
ural.’ ” 

oe ne 

The Evening Sun treats the malady jokingly, after 
this fashion: 

THE OMELET OF NAVARRE; BY BERTHA’S UNCLE. 

“IT drew my sword from my scabbard. Would I 
be likely to draw it from anything else, from a well 
or a bank, for instance? No, of course not, but so 
be it. I drew my sword from my scabbard. 

“T whirled it once around my head. 

“T stopped. 

“T advanced my arm—my sword-arm. I placed 
the point in rest. Tierce? Non, non! Quarte? Yes! 
Quarte it was. I gazed at M. Pompom full in the 
eye. I did not flinch. No more did he. No more 
did either of us. We were as steel. In that one in- 
stant I bethought me of far-away Mayenne, of Ba- 
bette and the Camobert and the little brook that 
rippled there. Mon Dieu! Le printemps et l’aiglon 
et les jolir petits jambons la! 

“T opened my mouth. 

“T closed it. 

“T opened it again. I spoke. 

‘*Allons!’ I cried. 

“No sound from M. Pompom. 

“*En avant!’ I hissed. 

“In short I was now in the second chapter of my 
historical novel, which, according to the posters in 
the elevated stations, was already in its tenth edi- 
tion, and as the manuscript of the first was not yet 
typewritten I thought that it was high time that | 
was giving my readers a stirring bit of action.” 

i: * 


When Mr. Kipling was on the staff of the Civil 
and Military Gazette at Lahore, said the London 
Daily Chronicle, there was also running a sporting 
paper called the Asian. Mr. Kipling either picked 
up his style from that paper or from the source 
whence it cribbed paragraphs wholesale, i. e., from 
the Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette. Let anybody look 
up a file of the last named for 1885, and he will find 
paragraphs beginning: “Which is another griev- 
ance publicans have to put up with,” “That is an- 
other story,” and a host more Kiplingisms are 
Licensed Victuallerese. 


*x* * * 


Stopford Brooke in a recent lecture in London 
spoke of the present condition of English poetry in 
a tone recalling the much discussed Quarterly arti- 
cle, “On the Conditions of Great Poetry.” There 
is possible here a hint of authorship for the discern- 
ing. In any case, Stopford Brooke, like the Quar- 
terly reviewer, finds that the fin de siécle shortcom- 
ing is lack of convictions whereby to write and live. 

Poetry has no captains who give it a steady direc- 
tion. No master ideas, such as Tennyson and 
Browning had, urge its course toward a clear end, 
or fill its sails with a steadfast wind. Nor does it 
represent, as Arnold or Clough did, or as Morris and 
Rossetti and Swinburne did after them, the main 
conditions of the age in which we are living. It only 
represents (with the exception of the work of a few 
men who are scarcely read) the helpless wavering of 
a class in society which has no clear ideas as to what 
it ought to do with its life, and none with regard to 
its future. It takes up now one subject and now an- 
other, and drops them without finishing them. It 
tries sensuality, and rebellion, and mysticism, and 
supernaturalism, and imperialism, and spiritual re- 
ligion, and Nature poetry, and hospitals, and crude 


coarseness, and crime, and sentimental love, and 
pessimism, and it composes hosts of little lyrics 
about nothing. Everything by turns, and nothing 
long. It amuses itself with difficult metres, and sur- 
prising rhymes, and elaborated phrasing, and paint- 
ing in words, and scientific tricks of versing. It has 
no great matter, no fine thinking, and no profound 
passion, and it is the reverse of simple. And the 
world is becoming tired of it, and longs for the ad- 
vent of youth, originality, joy, hope and the resur- 
rection of vital ideas, in poetry. Along with this, 
and always accompanying this prolific littleness, is a 
terrible recrudescence of criticism. Every magazine, 
all the daily papers, every publishing house is filled 
with essays and articles and books about poetry, 
carping, or denouncing, or satirizing, or praising 
without knowledge, and in astonishing excess. I 
cannot tell how often I have lately seen in the papers 
and in books that a poet, if not superior, then equal 
to Shakespeare, has appeared on the stage. And all 
this overwhelming shower bath of criticism has 
chilled the world, which wants, nay, hungers for, 
some warm and living creation. Moreover, we are 
still, like Arnold, wearied by endless discussions, by 
the shooting of people who want nothing said which 
cannot be proved, who replace sentiment by ma- 
terialism, who will not allow us to love Nature, ex- 
cept in accordance with science, who, pinning us 
down to this world only, forbid us to overclimb the 
flaming walls and go wandering, like gypsies, into 
the infinities of love and beauty, because we cannot 
be as certain of such infinities as we are certain that 
two and two make four. Were these folk to succeed 
in infecting the whole world with their theories, fine 
literature would die of disgust and poetry be 
drained of its life blood. 


x * * 


Before I am in a better humor let me ask a ques- 
tion: Why is it that concert pianists prelude inter- 
ludes—this sounds Celtic—throughout the course of 
their recitals? Do I make myself clear? No—very 
well. The D flat Nocturne of Lizzie-boy Chopin is 
ended. With an ape-like leer at his audience, Herr 
Whiskermann puddles about in D flat, reaches with 
facile fingers G flat—with the help of that first aid 
to the deaf, the dominant seventh—and suddenly, 
as if on his knees, finds himself in the key of B, and 
ready for a Brahms dance. He smiles, the audience 
smiles strong women remark across crumpled pro- 
grams: “Say, he’s sheol, ain’t he?” while others com- 
ment on the profound harmonic skill, the invention, 
above all fluency in figuration of the pianist whose 
tuner-runs are as mechanical as some piano sales- 
men’s. Why do they do it, I ask? To modulate from 
one piece to another? How sweet! But modern ears 
are not so tenderly attuned that they needs must be 
coddled with melodious iibergange. Such fol-de-rol 
is for the drawing room, the school study. Just 
fancy an orchestral conductor telling his men to 
modulate from the key of the Eroica to that of a 
Dvorak Slavonic dance! What a huge, cacophonous 
joke! And if orchestras do not do it, if singers, vio- 
linists and ’cellists never dream of such a thing, 
why should paino players? Liszt was to blame for 
the trick ; but when Liszt and Rubinstein fell to pre- 
luding in public we heard music. Few may bend the 
bow of Ulysses. Better make up a careful key-se- 
quence in your programs—that will serve the pur- 
pose without any time-wasting or boastful monkey 
shines. 

* * * 

A correspondent wishes to know what music was 

played at the Lehr-Drexel-Dahlgren wedding. I 


have not seen Brother Pecher, the popular organist 
of the Cathedral, to ask, but I hear that after the 
Mendelwagner marches, the familiar “Spring Song” 
was given, followed by the pretty etude, “Si Oiseau 
jetais,” by Henselt. Herr Heinrich Lehr was very 
much pleased with the music. 


x* * * 


Someone asks me the exact meaning of tempo 
rubato. Never let your right hand know what your 
left is doing—of course. 


CIRCULATION. 


C IRCULATION is the life of a newspaper. 

Over 300,000 people interested in music in 
America and Europe read this paper every week. 
There is no other publication on the globe that can 
be compared with it. The reproduction of the press 
notices of artists—this feature alone—makes THE 
Musica CouRIer an indispensable medium for the 
professional musician. And leaving aside all other 





features of the paper its universal and extensive 
circulation gives to musicians of all kinds oppor- 
tunities to present their claims such as daily papers 
and other mediums cannot offer them. 

When the New York Herald, Tribune, Sun, 
Times or Evening Post prints a notice on a compo- 
sition, a performance or an artist’s work, such no- 
tice can only become known to the world at large 
through its reproduction in the columns of THE 
MusIcaL CourRIER. 

©®A® 


The general distributing office of THE Musicav 
Courter in Europe is under the control of its busi- 
ness representative, Mr. Montague Chester, Hotel 
Cecil, London. 

In addition to the extensive subscription list of 
this paper the general news stand distribution is in 
the hands of the American News Company and 
its branches, which handle it for America. 


Mascagni Coming to America. 


Lonpvon, June 10.—Pietro Mascagni, the Italian com- 
poser, has signed a contract, according to the Rome 
correspondent of the Daily Express, for an eight weeks’ 
tour in the United States, with an Italian orchestra, leav- 
ing two months hence. The dispatch says he is to receive 
£18,000. 





St. Mary’s EptscerpaL CuurcH, Brooktyn.—The Mon- 
tauk Ladies’ Quartet gave a very delightful concert at 
this church Thursday evening. Their reading of “Wil- 
low Pattern Plate” in Japanese costume was given in a 
charming manner. Miss May Maxon, the second so- 
prano of this quartet, has an excellent voice, and was well 
received in her solo number. 





Miss Gertrude Walker sang the soprano part, and a 
pupil of hers, John S. Crowley, of Beverly, Mass., the 
tenor part of Dudley Buck’s Forty-sixth Psalm, which 
was given at St. John’s Episcopal Church, Portsmouth, 
N. H., on last Sunday evening. 

On Monday evening following Miss Walker appeared 
in concert there. 

The local papers gave flattering notices of both events. 





Miss Minnie Topping, the pianist and teacher, of Brook- 
lyn, will return to her old home, Galt, Canada, for the 
summer. During the season Miss Topping studied in New 
York with Richard Burmeister, and it is her intention to 
resume studying with that artist early in September. 
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DRESDEN, FRANKLINSTRASSE 20, , 
April 20, 1901. { 


N audience tremendous in size attended the last 
“Meistersinger” performance in the Royal Opera 
House, with Gisela Staudig] as a guest in Mag- 

dalene’s role. The singer, who, I understand, will be 





engaged here, carried the part through with thorough 
musicianship. Dresden will be glad to welcome her as 
an addition of significance to its former personnel. Von 
Schuch directed, Scheidemantel, as Hans Sachs, as usual 
delighted the audience, and the performance as a whole 
fully justified the regard paid to the traditions of the 
Dresden Opera. 

Several other guesting appearances occurred, in which 
the singers Fraulein Behnne, of Breslau; Brauer, of 
Zurich, and Westendorph, of Dessau, took part. The two 
first mentioned made a failure, Fraulein Westendorph 
however, succeeding fairly well in her introductory role 
Fidelio, claims far more attention. Though vocally weak, 
she took her audience along histrionically, her conception 
being a very artistic one 

An interesting “Carmen” representation, as well, took 
place some nights ago, on which occasion Fraulein Kett 
ner, from the National Opera at Prague, introduced her 
self to the Dresden audience. Except Bellinioni, there 
has not been heard a Carmen in the Saxon capital equal 
ing Fraulein Kettner’s impersonation of this role. Full 


of temperament, spontaneity, grace and diabolic coquetry, 


the fair Bohemian singer subjugated several hundred in 
the audience by the magnetism of her art, as well as by 
her voice, which is one of great range. Identifying her- 
self thoroughly with the spirit of both text and music, 
Fraulein Kettner emphasizes the conclusion that she is 
one of the most magnetic Carmens ever heard in Dres 
den Another guest, Herr Von Haxthausen, as Don 
José, seemed too nervous to do himself full justice 
Young Kutschbach directed 


Speaking of the opera there remains to be mentioned a 
good performance of Rubinstein’s “Demon,” which, re 
studied and restaged under the new manager, Mr. Morris, 
was a great improvement on former experiences. New 
in her part was Frau Krammer as Tamara, being decid 
edly the best among those unfortunate “love sufferers” | 
have met with on the stage Perron, in the title part 
seems to grow in “Vertiefung” of characterization as the 
years go by. His make-up as well was better than usual 
There is very fine music contained in the work, though 
no doubt more of a lyric than of a dramatic character 
the libretto being nothing but a travesty on Lermantoff’s 
beautiful poem 


Paderewski is with us at present to attend the rehearsals 
of his opera “Manru,” which will definitely come off on 
the 29th inst. The great poet-pianist was heard here in a 
grand matinee concert given by royal command last Sun- 
day in the Opera House. Paderewski is unique. He, if 


any, brings the fact home to us that poetry has not yet 
fled from the world. He speaks the language of sentiment, 
of moods, of passion, of languor; he satisfies our long- 
ing for comfort and revival in art—but why tell you all 
that? Every American knows how Paderewski dreams 
and sings, apparently unaware of surroundings, as if far 
away in Dreamland, playing like unto himself alone 
Beethoven’s E flat Concerto, Liszt and Chopin were his 
numbers. Further assistants were Wedekind, who sang 
the “Lakmé” “Bell” aria to perfection, Scheidemantel con- 
tributing songs (among which Liszt’s deeply felt “Weider 
mécht ish dir hegegnen” made a great impression), and 
Herr Knochenhauer, who by his artistic rendering of the 
Weber “Fagot” Concerto achieved a thorough success. The 
King and the Queen attended the recital from beginning 
to end, remaining even to listen to the last encores ol 
Paderewski. It was a beautiful concert, which will live 


long in my memory 


Though the concert season is over there still occurs 
private musicales of attraction. One delightful evening 
was spent in the home of the American composer, A 
Sieberg, who on May 1 had invited several of his friends 
to enjoy some good music. Mr. Sieberg’s and his daugh- 
ter, Miss Johannsen’s, kind hospitality toward Americans 
and representatives of other nations in Dresden being 
almost proverbial, further details of the pleasant gather 
ings in their house seem superfluous. Suffice it to say 
that not only old, well-known music was produced on the 
occasion, but new, interesting compositions were tried and 
found favor 

A beautiful cantata, “Altbéhmisches Weihnachtslied,” 
for chorus and orchestra, from the pen of the deceased 
Finnish composer, Ernst Mielch, who died at the early 
age of twenty-two, was published lately by Heinrich Hof 
meister, of Leipsic. The composition, full of “Stimmung” 
1 no doubt make the name of the com- 


and poetry, wi 
poser favorably known, for his work is popular and not 
over difficult to perform 3reathing’ the peace, the joy 
and the “good will toward men” of the occasion—the 


song being a Christmas cantata—it speaks greatly in favor 


of the author’s rich gifts, which, alas! will develop no 


further on earth. Several of his orchestral compositions 
such as a “Finnish Suite,” a.Symphony in F, &c., have 
been given a hearing here by Herr Trenkler and his 
band, whose endeavor of making new and interesting 
music known before a large public is worthy of highest 
recognition. Trenkler’s programs comprise compositions 
from not only Germans, but from Bohemians, French, 


Russian, English, American, Finnish, Swedish, Norwegian 
and Danish authors. 


Bjérnson’s grand religious drama, “Uber die Kraft,” 


continues to draw full houses. It is quite impossible to 
describe the strong impression of this tragedy, so simple 
in its outlines, so overpowering in its effects. The play, 
not being new, my readers will be fully acquainted with its 
spiritual content. Whether to believe in wonders or not 
(to believe in God’s supernatural powers in general) is 
the theme, which is exceptionally well worked out by the 
great Norwegian author. The religious zeal of the chief 
character, Adolf Sang, being so .utterly convincing, the 
acting persons so true to themselves, so “natural to very 
life,” one forgets surroundings, stage, public and all, the 
strength of the drama alone impressing the listeners to an 
extent only rarely experienced from the boards that sig- 
nify the world. The play seemed to me the strongest, 
subtlest of personal conviction, not of unbelief, but of be- 
As for the performance, it leaves littl 


space for criticism, Fr]. Saalbach as Sang’s wife being ex- 


lief, ever written 


quisite, Wiene (Sang) likewise representing a highly sym- 
pathetic religious enthusiast. The loud talking at the 
sick bed at the moment when the poor invalid woman is 


about to find rest was the only thing one should criticise 
as being most likely an oversight on the part of the stage 


manager. 


Before closing I have to mention a pupils’ recital] in the 
home of Merrick B. Hildebrandt, the American violinist 
and teacher, who, to judge from the proofs given by his 
pupils, must be a prominent pedagogue. Two of the per 
formers possessing both talent and musical temperament 
deserve to be mentioned as very promising. They were 
Miss Benton, a Scotch girl, and Herr DéOrffel Miss 


Douglas Smith, as well, played very well A. INGMAN 


Powers’ TRIUMPHAL Tour.—Francis Fischer Powers left 
here some time ago, en route to his summer schools in 
Kansas City, Mo., and Los Angeles, Cal., 


eral concerts in Wilkesbarre, Scranton, Nashville, Tenn 


singing at sev 


Atlanta, Ga., &c., and the furore created by this artist 
teacher is echoed in the press notices just received by this 


paper, a few of which follow: 


His voice is one of the purest baritones ever heard in Wilkesbarre 
ind its principal quality is mellowness. Both the chest tones and 
the head tones retain the velvety quality and flexibility. In all 
registers it is a voice of much power and wide range, going far 
nto the domain of tenor and bas It is eminently an appealing 
voi and with the fine expression Mr. Powers throws into his 


work, a delightful combination formed.—Wilkesbarre Record 
The star of the night was the well-known baritone and teacher, 


Francis Fischer Powers. His exponency of his was a delight 





practically without alloy He has a fine presence, is tall, big, com 


manding and handsome. He has a remarkable range of expression 





and is a master of all the accessories that lend charm—besides hay 
ing a voice of great range, power and depth and resonance It is 
delightful, too, in its timbre He deals large! n head tones for 
the ghter requirements of the upper register, and possibly this 


makes the great scope of the head production all the more impres 








Sive His singing was a revelation ne colgring, « f tempera 
mental phrasing and of readiness of interpretation.—Wilkesbarre 
News. 

Francis Fischer Powers is a very big, handsome man, with iron 
gray hair and a stately ¢ It wa teresting to note tl 
perfection of his method, as evinced in s own singing The head 
tones were supert Scranton Tribune. 


L. Michaelis, will spend his summer vacation in Europe 
visiting Germany, Austria and Denmark. Bayreuth may 


be included in the tour. 
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REPRODUCTION of a portion of the original manuscript of 
“A Dream,” by J. C. Bartlett 
This song is probably included in 
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No soap in all the world 
is so cheap. 

No soap in all the world 
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Sold all over the world. 


ADELINA Patti says: 
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A NEW GENIUS.... 
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17 Beacon Srreer, 
Boston, June 8, 1gor. 


Horet BEtvevue, 
M*S AAGOT LUNDE’S plans for next season in- 
clude several concerts in New York and Brooklyn, 
where she will be heard both in public and private. Last 
winter Miss Lunde sang several times in those cities with 
marked success, offers of re-engagement being made in 
every case. Miss Lunde has a large repertory of German, 
English and Norwegian songs, and has done admirable 
work, singing in a finished, artistic manner, her voice be- 
ing of that quality that invariably charms an audience. 
Miss Lunde’s sister, Mrs. Sigrid Lunde-Souther, is vis- 
iting her at Trinity Court, and the sisters will spend the 
summer together at one of the well-known watering places 
in this part of New England. Mrs. Souther has just closed 
a very busy season in the South, where she is at the head 
of the music department of one of the large colleges, -and 
where she has been re-engaged for the coming year under 
flattering conditions. 





William R. Chapman, of New York, was in Manchester, 
N. H., early in the week making arrangements for the 
music festival that is to be given next October. The 
chorus has been rehearsing all winter, and their last meet- 
ing was during Mr. Chapman’s visit. Among those who 
have been engaged for the concerts next fall are Maconda, 
Campanari, Gwilym Miles, and a prominent pianist is 
mentioned, but as the negotiations are not yet concluded 
for his appearance any announcement would be premature. 
Great interest is felt in this festival all through the State. 

Frank E. Morse will be in Bay View, Mich., from July 
15 to August 16, where he will be the director of the Sum- 
mer University Conservatory of Music and head of the 
vocal department. Other teachers will be John C. Manning, 
piano, and Henry Eichheim, violin and ensemble playing, 
both of this city; Miss Tina M. Haines, Chicago, organ; 
Miss Stella Root, supervisor of music public schools, 
Springfield, Il}.; Public School Music and Assistant Vocal 
Teacher N. Sidney Lagatree, Detroit, mandolin, guitar and 
banjo. Under Mr. Morse’s directorship this summer school 
has made great increase in the past three years. 

At the recent meeting of the + eee Club, held in the 
new Chickering Hall, Emil Mollenhauer was elected to be 
conductor of the club. B. J. Lang, who for thirty years of 
continuous service has been leader of the Apollo, tendered 
his resignation last year to take effect at the close of the 
season. An election of officers was held, , which resulted — 








as follows: President, Hon. Charles Sumner Hamlin; vice- 
president, Albert M. Barnes; secretary, Albert F. Harlow; 
treasurer, L. H. Chubbuck; librarian, W. F. Littlefield; 
music committee, for three years, Clarence E. Hay; voice 
committee, for two years, L. M. Bartlett and George B. 
Watson ; auditing committee, H. W. Daniels, Arthur Reed 
and W. H. Hayward. 





Announcement is made that the marriage of Max Heindl 
and Miss Katherine Lyons Lanman will take place in this 
city on June 26. Mr. Heindl is a well-known musician, di- 
rector of the orchestra at the Castle Square Theatre, and 
son of Henry Heindl, of the Symphony Orchestra. 





A piano recital of most unusual merit was given in 
Faelten Hall, Tuesday evening, by Miss Laura R. Appell, 
class of 1901, Faelten Pianoforte School. Miss Appell’s 
home is in Harrisburg, Pa. She played from memory 
the following program: Sonata, D major, op. 28, Bee- 
thoven; “Why, Fable Soaring,” from op. 12, Schumann; 
Ballade, op. 20, Reinecke; Nocturne, op. 9, No. 3, Fan- 
taisie-Impromptu, Chopin; Valse, op. 34, No. 1, Mosz- 
kowski. The floral tributes and presents were very beau- 
tiful, and after the recital Miss Appell received the con- 
gratulations of her friends and fellow students who were 
present. 





The Keene Choral Club, assisted by C. Mabel Beaman, 
violinist; Maranetta F. Marsh, soprano, and Emma Tuttle 
James, reader, entertained its friends at a concert given in 
Chickering Hall last Wednesday. The club is a new or- 
ganization which has for its object the improvement of its 
members in matters musical. 





Pupils of the Faelten Pianoforte School gave a recital 


at the Perkins Institution for the Blind, South Boston,, 


last Thursday evening. Those who took part were Ruth 
Rapoport, Elizabeth James, Harold Locke, Mrs. Minnie 
del Castillo and A. E. Ament. After the recital Carl Fael- 
ten played by request the B flat minor Scherzo by Chopin. 

A new publication by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach is a wed- 
ding cantata, “Sylvania.” The text is freely adapted from 
the German by Frederick W. Bancroft, giving a solo each 
to a nightingale, a bridesmaid, a sibyl, a watchman and a 
spirit of the night, with choruses for brownies, students, 
church bells, forest trees and villages. 





Commencement week at the New England Conserva- 
tory begins on Thursday, the 13th inst., with the gradu- 
ating exercises of the College of Oratory at 8 o’clock in 
the evening; Saturday 15th, outing class of Ig01; at 4 
p. m.; Sunday, June 15, baccalaureate sermon by the Rev. 
William T. McElveen, D. D., in Shawmut Church, 7:30 
p. m., and Wednesday, June 19, commencement exercises 
1 Tremont Temple at 2:30 p. m.; alumni reunion and 
banquet at the conservatory, 7:30.p. m. The following 
compose the class of 1901: John Albert Allen, Jr., Sarah 
_Kingsley Atkins, _ Florence May _Auer, Florence Louise 





Avery, Gertrude Barry, Bessie Edith Bell, Mary Paulina 
Bellinger, May Amanda Blake, Maude Evelyn Brown, 
Musie Bruton, Dionysio Guglielmo Cericola, Bertha 
Cushman Chamberlain, Gertrude Chittenden, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Jane Coakley, Helen Maud Collin, Alice Louise 
Congdon, Mary Alice Cory, Mehitable Mills Crawford, 
Carolina Mariarosa De Fabritiis, George Henry Doring, 
Helen Mabel Dunton, Elizabeth Trowbridge Egleston, 
Bertha Ella Elder, May Foster Fillebrown, David Wil- 
liam Fudge, Grace Lyon Geer, Mabel Josephine Golden, 
Bessie Hovey, Laura Amelia Howe, Homer Corliss 
Humphrey, Etna Etoile Hurrle, Clarence Addison Jack- 
son, Ethel Borden Jenney, Lisetta Magdalena Philippina 
Kass, Mrs. Rose Bacharach Kingsley, Mary Alson 
Knight, Lora May Lamport, Almeda Rozelle Larrabee, 
Anna May Larsen, Harrie William Lindsey, Fannie Ed- 
wards Lupton, Marie Elisabeth Matthews, Sarah Blanche 
May, Sadie Drury Miller, Almon Sylvester Moody, Jr., 
Emily Lucy Moore, James Pollock Moorhead, Lee How- 
ard Morrison, Bertha Sander Nathan, Clara Marie Pilat, 
Bertha Ryan, Maye Scarbrough, Pear] Blanche Sher- 
wood, Lucille Sisson, Annie Smart, Annie Smith, Maude 
Loretta Smith, Nicholas Lindsay South, Albert James 
Stephens, Carrie Alice Stickney, Edith Elizabeth Sutliffe, 
Katherine Sutphen, Mary Angelina Swadkins, Harry 
Fitchett Tanner, Lula Blanche Thomas, Jonathan Jones 
Toronto, Lindley Hoige Varney, Lillian M. Waldron, 
Inez Melinda Ward, Harry Garfield Webber, Brenda 
3race Whitney, Hester Wilderman, Robert Armitage 
Wood and William Ross Woodmansee 





The Newton Choral Association, Everett E. Truette, con- 
ductor, gave a concert at Asbury Temple, Waltham, Tues- 
day evening, under the auspices of Christ Church. Fol- 
lowing is the program: ‘New Year’s Song,” Berthold 
Tours; “Slumber Song,” George C. Martin; “Archibald 
Douglas,” Loewe; solo, Albert L. Walker; “Hunting 
Song,” Jules Benedict; “In a Persian Garden,” Omar 
Khayyam-Liza Lehmann; solo parts, Mrs. Frances Dun 
ton Wood, soprano; Miss Pauline Woltman, 
George J. Parker, tenor; L. B. Merrill, bass. 
organization has the honor of being the first society in 
“In a Persian Garden,” which was 
in four part 


contralto ; 
The choral 


this country to present 
written originally for solo voices and quartet, 
chorus form. The concert was a musical success, and a 
large and enthusiastic audience was present. The proceeds 
of the concert are to be devoted to the church debt fund. 





A recital by the pupils of Miss Frances Zeigler-Granger, 
assisted by the Savoy Sextet and by Albert C. Orcutt, 
tenor; Rudolph Elie, conetist; Miss Carrie Engel, reader, 
and Miss Lillian Tortorella, contralto, was given in Asso- 
ciation Hall, last night. A feature was the playing of little 
Miss Camille Carciotto, mandolin soloist, who is only five 
years old. 

A recital by the orchestral class and advanced students 
was given before the largest audience of the season at 
the New England Conservatory of Music Wednesday night. 
_The 1¢ performers included Miss Maria Zelezncy, of this city; 











FRANK CHESIRE NIXON ¢ wctew coven” "su 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


724 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO. 


Distinguished Artists and Organizations under the exclusive Nixon management include: 


HELEN CULVER Oratorio, 
Concert, 
JUSTIN THATCHER, Recital. 


The Incomparable Tenor. 


LORRAINE De L’ARCHET, 
The Brilliant Violiaiste. 


HATTE BARTON KERLIN, 
Concert Pianiste. 


Concerts, 
Recitals, 
Musicales. 


THE CHICAGO CONCERT CLUB—AN IDEAL ENSEMBLE—EXTENDED TOUR SEASON i900-i901. 





ony * LESCHETIZKY” 


SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


THOS Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


DIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; also Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


Address Communications: 147 W. Eighty-second st., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZK Y—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
imeem he Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 


knowledge of her art.’ 


HANS RICHTER—"I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 


The Carlisle-Carr... 
Concert Direction, 


108 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W., ENGLAND 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, 





Rindergarten 
Music Building. 


The Original and Standard System 
of Kindergarten Music. 








rat MACKENZIE 


SOPRANO. 
Available for Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Address FRED O. RENARD, Manager, 


444 Central Park West, NEW YORK CITY. 








HERBERT —__ 2207 Oratorio, Concer, Rectiale 
WITHERSPOON 
BASS. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
Residence Studio: 202 West 78th St., New York. 


ELIZABETH HAZARD, 


Drawing Room Concerts, 
Song Recitals,  o 


Direction 
EMILE LEVY, 
141 and 143 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 











Mme. OGDEN CRANE. 


The Art of Singing. 

Special attention given to tone production. 

Founded on the pure Italian method. 

Sole teacher of Hattie Diamond Nathan. 
Edith Hutchings, Lillian Le Roy, Lillian Spits 
and many others. 

SUMMER SCHOOL: 
Post Office Building, Asbury Park, N. J., 
From June 2% to September 14. 
In New York Studio Thursdays, 
3 East i4th Street, 
Cor. Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


ALICE BE. JOSEPH, 


Late Private Secretary to Sir Augustus Harris. 


THE OPERA AND CONCERT AGENCY, 
7a Hanoyer Street, Regent Street, LONDON, Engiand, 
Authorized to represent all the Best Artists in the World! 
ADVICE GRATIS. 
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Miss Elizabeth Egleston Caldwell, Idaho; Miss Margaret 
Wither, Port Patrick, Scot.; Mr. Blaess, Miss Ger- 
trude Barry, South Boston; Miss Estelle Delano, Marion; 
Miss Elizabeth Beal, Holbrook; Hinton H. Jones, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Harry Clement, Hardwick, Vt.; Miss Daisy 
Swadkins, Lindley H. Varney and Homer Humphrey. 

A musicale by the vocal pupils of H. M. Ballou was given 
on Wednesday evening, at Columbus Hall, Woonsocket, 
R. I. Those who took part were Miss Florence Hough, 
mezzo soprano, Woonsocket, R. I.; Miss Irene Macdermott, 
soprano, Woonsocket, R. I.; Miss Sadie L. Miller, soprano, 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Miss Helen E. Robinson, mezzo soprano, 
Providence, R. I.; Miss Ada Smith, contralto, Providence, 
R. I.; Miss S. E. Worsnop, soprano, Woonsocket, R. L.; 
Henry F. Beaudry, baritone, Woonsocket, R. 
B. Gunn, baritone, Uxbridge, Mass.; Solomon Helie, tenor, 
Woonsocket, R. I.; Willis C. Newell, tenor, Uxbridge, 
Mass.; Robert S. Openshaw, tenor, Woonsocket, R. I.; 
Harry Worsnop, tenor, Woonsocket, R. I.; Charles Arnold, 
Charles Haste, Stanley Haste, Arthur Wade, Stanley 
Wade, Walter Wade, Fred Wilks, Jr., Robert Donaldson, 
Jr., Ernest Rose, and the choir of St. Andrew’s Chapel, 
twenty-four men and boys. 


I.; George 


At the First Universalist Church, Chelsea, on the even- 
ing of the 6th, an organ recital was given by Mrs. Alfa L. 
Small, pupil of Everett E. Truette, who assisted. 





Two recitals recently that were of interest in presenting 
pupils to the public were those of Miss Lillian Shattuck’s 
violin pupils at Chickering Hall, and Miss Laura Webster’s 
violoncello and quartet pupils at Pierce Hall. Sixty of 
Miss Shattuck’s pupils formed the orchestra, with ’cellos, 
wind players and basses assisting. The program was well 
played, and the young. performers came in for a large 
amount of praise for the fine work done. Part of these 
violin and viola players assisted in Miss Webster's recital. 
The work of these teachers is well known and always ex 
cites the interest and admiration of all with whom they are 
brought in contact. 


Miss Gertrude Miller, Mrs. Bruce-Brooks, Samuel M. 
King and Percy T. Baker will be the choir at the summer 
church in Nahant during the months of July and August 
The organist and director of music will be Howard M 
Dow. 


Everett, the teacher of the Marchesi meth- 
for the 


Miss Marie L 
od of vocal singing, has gone to Madison, Wis., 
summer. 

Miss Gertrude Walker sang the leading part in Buck’s 
Forty-sixth Psalm, which was given at St. John’s Episco- 
pal Church, in Portsmouth, N. H., last Sunday evening 
Miss Walker also sang at a musicale the following even- 
inng. 

The pupils of Lasell Seminary gave their commence- 
ment concert Thursday evening. The program was very 
poner and was } pate ipated i in by the Misses Bowers, 
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G. SCHIRMER. ""32" 


Collection of Standard Operas. 
COMPLETE VOCAL SCORES. 
Edition de Luxe, in cloth. $1.00 extra. 


Aida. Verdi. (Italian and English), . 
Amico Fritz. Mascagni. (Italian and English), 
Barber of Seville. Rossini. (Italian and English), 
Cavalleria Rusticana. Mascagni. (Italian ond English), 
Carmen. Bizet. (French and English), : 
Faust. Gounod. (Italian and English). 
Fiving Dutchman. Wagner. (German and English), 
Lohengrin. Wagner. (German and English), 
Lucia di Lammermoor. Donizetti. (Italian oad Engl sh), 
Mignon. Thomas. (French and English) 
Romeo and /uliet. Gounod. (French and English), . 
Samson and Delilah. Saint-Saéns. (English), 
Tannhduser. Wagner. (German and English), 
La Traviata. Verdi. (Italian and English), 
Ji Trovatore. Verdi. (Italian and English). 

§2 Others in preparation. 
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Send for Catalogue of SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY 
EDITION of Musical Classics 





Chase, Ward, Hill, Gallagher, Hamilton, Clark, Winn, 
Blackstock, Hawley, Biddle, LeSeure, Cole, Pinkham, 
Walker, Stone, Lum, Buffington and Bennett, Mr. Hills and 
the Orphean Club. 








THeEopore VAN Yorx RecitaAL.—Theodore Van Yorx, the 
tenor, has been very successful in his recital work this 
During the spring he gave a number of concerts 
audiences 


season. 
in New England cities, always attracting large 
Appended is a criticism from the Hartford Cowrant of 
May 16: 

The song recital given by Theodore Van Yorx at Unity Hall 
last evening was largely attended, and the artistic singing of Mr. 
and Mrs. Van Yorx and the interesting performance of William 
Davol Sanders, violinist, made up an evening of real enjoyment. 
Mr. Van Yorx was in superb voice, and although his program had 
few selections that called for his strongest work, there was much 
variety and a wide range of composers was represented. Chief 
in interest, perhaps, was Dvorak’s “Cycle of Seven Gipsy Songs,” in 
which the composer has given to the weird effects, the peculiar 
sentiments and odd interpretations of life as seen by the gipsies, 
an adequate setting. Mr. Van Yorx had opportunity for varied 
expression, each of the songs having a widely different purpose, 
and he succeeded admirably with them, the most beautiful being 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me.” 
“In a Persian Garden,” by Liza Lehmann, “Alas, 


He was particularly happy in the 
tenor solo from 
That Spring Should Vanish, 
cycle. The new work of Mascagni, the opera “Iris,” was drawn 
rich in tone and color, and this 
and delightfully robust manner, 


” 1 


the loveliest of that now famous song 
upon for a delightful “Serenade,” 
Mr. Van Yorx sang in a free 
with the magnetic swing of the true artist. 
“Under the Rose,” by Fischer; the dainty 
” from Wagner’s “Valkyrie,” were 


“Molly’s Eyes,” by 
Hawley; *“Berceuse,” 
by Godard; the 
other numbers which were exquisitely rendered, emphasizing the 
thoroughly artistic method of Mr. Van Yorx’s singing, his rare 


“Spring Song, 


musical temperament and his wholesome and rich voice.—Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant, May 16, 1901 
AMERICAN ScHoo. oF Opera.—William G. Stewart, 


director of the American School of Opera (recently stage 
director for Henry W American Theatre opera 
productions), has arranged with Manager Oscar Ham- 
merstein for the use of the Republic Theatre for a series 


Savage’s 


of operatic performances by the students of the school 
during the coming fall and winter season. The school is 
now in the second year of its existence. Its first year 
was attended with very substantial results. Among those 
who pursued a course of study are Miss Zabelle, now 
playing “San Toy”; Miss Adele Rafter, leading con 
tralto of the Bostonians; Miss Frances Golden; Miss 
Fdith Fraser and Miss Colvin, who are with the “Miss 
Bob White’ Company in Philadelphia; Miss Guelma 
Baker, of the “Florodora” Company; Bernard Stiles, 
leading tenor of the Bostonians, and Allen C. Hinckley, 
who has been engaged as leading basso of the Bostonians 
for next season 

The school has recently been incorporated with a cap- 
italization of $150,000. 





To Spenp THE SUMMER IN ITaLy.—Edmund Severn, the 
violinist and composer; Mrs. Edmund Severn, pianist 
and teacher also of the voice, and Francis Walker, bari- 
tone and teacher, will sail with a number of pupils Sat- 
urday on the steamer Nord-America for Naples. From 
Naples the party will travel north to Florence, and there 
spend ten weeks, alte -rnating study with recreation. 


PLATON 


BROUNOF 


LECTURE-RELITALS 232 


10 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a 4 2 of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Fac-simile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams Street, CHICAGO 











John Church Company’s Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
| when compositions published by the John Church 


Company were performed: 


Two-Step, San Toy....... . Edwards 
O. Golder (May 17, 1901).. Hoboken, N. J. 
The Lark Now Leaves His Wat'ry Nest Parker 
Molly’s Eyes Hawley 
Monk of the Mountain Bullard 
Danny Deever Damrosch 
Alfred Rogerson Barrington (April, 1901), 
Beta Theta Pi, Kenyon ¢ ege, England 
Rose Fable Hawley 
An Ech Hawley 
My Lady’s Girdle Osgood 
Heathe Gregory (May 14, 1901) N York City 


Danny Deever Damrosch 
Recessional De Koven 


Heathe Gregory (May 18, 1901) New York City 





In Maytime Speaks 
Arab Lover to His Mistress Severn 
Molly’s Eyes Hawley 
The Sweetest Flower Hawley 
Rose Fable Hawley 
An Echo Hawley 
Heathe Gregory (May 2 1901) New York City 
Rose Fable Hawley 
An Ech Hawley 
Heathe Gregory (May 28, 1901) Ne York City 
ASHEVILLE (N. C.) SummeR ScHOooL AND CONCERTS 


The artists comprising the musical faculty of the school 
met socially last week, and an evening of music was en 
joyed, among themselves only, at the apartments of the 
New York director, F. W. Riesberg, the Elise 
Details 


954 Eighth 


avenue concerning the four programs were dis 


cussed, and it is evident that some unusual features will be 


in evidence, The concert dates are July 23, August 1, 8, 
15, the school itself from July 15 to August 24. There is a 
tickets, 


several first-class grand pianos 


levee advance sale of season under the manage 


ment of the local committee 


will be sent from New York, and this famous all the year 


1ealth resort will undoubtedly hear some extraordinary 
concerts 

Miss Estelle Harris, soprano; Charles A. Rice, tenor; 
Percy Hemus, baritone; Claude Trevlyn, violinist; A. P 
Babcock (of Asheville College 


to be announced will constitute the musical faculty 


pianist), and an alto yet 


The handsome twenty-six page booklet, containing rates 
travel, views about Asheville, complete summer school fac- 
ulty, including modern languages, art, elocution, physical 
culture, commercial department, may be had on application 
to either Mr. Babcock or Mr. Riesberg, ad 


iresses above 





celebrated and handsome 


Mlle. Marthe 


French pianist, is now appearing in London at three his 


Girod, the 


torical recitals which were to take place this month. In 
addition to this Mlle. Girod has just closed an engage 
ment with the Gewandhaus Society in Leipsic under the 
direction of Arthur Nikisch for three concerts, the first 
to take place October 14. 


(Mrs. Laurence Weakley, 


CONTRALTO. 


ADORESS : 
610 N. Brym Srreer, 
8T. JOSEPH, MO. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruyere, PARIS. 
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Engaged by the London Philharmonic Orchestra for June 20th. 
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GODOWSKY. 


: Under the Management of HERMANN WOLFF, Flottwell Strasse, 1 BERLIN, W., Germany. 
Manager for England and Dependencies: HUGO GOERLITZ, 119 New Bond Street, LONDON, England. 





James’ Halli, May 31st and June 12th. 
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The following is from the pen of Dr. Alfieri in Berliner 
Theater und Musikwelt: 

‘“Miinchhoff, with her magnificent gifts, her over- 
whelming vocal powers, her deep feeling and artistic en- 
thusiasm, belongs to our most ideal concert singers. She 
has attained a height of musical spirituality and tri- 
umphant technic which can only be maintained by un- 
tiring endeavor. Mary Miinchhoff’s eyes are lifted to the 
heights and our enraptured souls will follow her!” 

“M. ALFIERI.” 

The large audience and lively applause at Mary Miunchhoff's 
concert on Tuesday, October 3, in the Singakamemie, showed that 
the Berlin people are not indifferent to her powers. The pure in- 
tonation, the flexibility in passing from one register to another, the 
third octave, and above all the melodious quality of 
tone in all specimens of her high vocal art, these are qualities 
which demand admiration; but neither the brilliant staccato in the 
“Bell” aria from Delibes’ “Lakmé,” nor the long trill on high A 
n Alabieff’s “Nightingale” could compare with the exquisite, sweet 
tone in Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh” and “Liebesbotschaft.” 
Here also German song was awarded the victory by a German 
audience.—Berliner Nationalzeitung. 


trill on the 





Mary Miinchhoff strengthened the favorable impression which she 
made here at her first appearance a few weeks ago. Her program 
was of great musical value, which is worthy of special mention. All 
that I formerly wrote about the beauty of her voice, her great 
artistic talent, her tasteful vocal delivery and her technic, I can 


repeat to-day “underlined twice.”—Vossische Zeitung. 





The concert which Mary Minchhoff gave in the Singakademie 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra attained a great and well deserved 
success. Our interest in the further development of the remarkable 
talent of this-artist is all the greater because her gifts are so rare.— 
Berliner Bérsen Courier. 

Mary Miinchhoff is gifted with a fine, sweet and, even in the 
highest registers, melodious soprano voice. In her artistic, exquisite 
rendering of three arias, the beauty and smoothness of her colora- 

ire was brilliantly displayed. Her audience was particularly en- 
hanted with the charming nightingale trill in the aria by Handel, 

th flute obligato.—Staatsburger Zeitung. 





We listened to Mary Miinchhoff’s rendering of the aria, “Zeph- 
retto,” from “Idomeneus,” and her buoyant, well cultivated voice 
nd artistic delivery were a source of great enjoyment to us. Among 
he large number of young singers at the present time Mary Minch 
ff is one of the most remarkable.—Norddeutsche Allgemeine. 
Mary Miinchhoff displayed once more, in her rendering of arias 
from Handel, Mozart and Gounod, her brilliant powers and techni- 
cal virtuosity; her colorature is highly developed; runs, trills, stac 
cati, &c., are all finely executed. The high tones of her voice ex- 


cited great admiration.—Berliner Zeitung. 





Mary Miinchhoff’s wonderful vocal technic celebrated once more 


great triumphs.—Tagliche Rundschau. 





The audience at the second concert given by Mary Miinchhoff on 
November 4 at the Singakademie was as large as at the first con- 
ert of the artist. This was evidence that musical circles know how 

uppreciate true art. Mary Miinchhoff showed again the excellen- 
cies which place her in the front rank of those singers whose vocal 
rgans are so artistically cultivated that they are worthy of the great 
est respect and admiration. Her refined manner of singing always 
incites and pleases extremely. Florid song is the natural element 
of the young artist; she overcomes technical difficulties with an 
ease that is elegant as well as exhilarating, and, conscious of her 
powers, she appears to enjoy climbing to the highest tones of the 
scale with ever-increasing self-confidence. An aria from Mozart's 
“Tdomeneus” and a colorature aria from “Philemon and Baucis” 
were exquisitely rendered.—National Zeitung 


Mary Minchhoff is a vocal star of the first magnitude. All who 
ttended the concert given recently by her in the Singakademie were 
opportunity of listening to this nightingale in late 
. All were charmed with her melodious soprano voice, that 





combined the musical and the soulful in one magnificent accord and 
used the accomplishments of a most finished method in order to 
produce the highest artistic effects.—Musik und Theaterwelt. 








Dead, 


H. T. Frost, author of a book on Schubert, and one of 
the earliest champions of Wagner in England, died a few 
weeks ago. He was born in 1848, and was the critic of 
the London Athenaeum from f889 to 1898; also of the 
Standard, from 1888 up to his death. An obituary notice 
says that, “Unfortunately, lie many others similarly 
placed, he was unable to resist the temptation of undertak- 
ing more work than he had strength to get through; and 
there can be no doubt that the continual strain under- 
mined his constitution and shortened his life.”—Evening 
Post. 





Avex. Howe_it, WALTER J. HAti’s Pupm.—This young 
tenor captured the place at the West End Presbyterian 
Church through the beauty and freshness of his voice, 
bringing much credit to himself and his teacher. 

He recently sang for a private audience “Alas that 
Spring,” and “Moon of My Delight,” by Lehmann, his 
high and clear A’s, as well as the ease of sustaining power, 
creating much comment. “I Wait for Thee,” Hawley’s 
new song, he sang with grace and expression, and “My 
Soul Is Athirst,” by Gaul, was a model of devotional 
church singing. His enunciation is at all times perfect, and 
in this young tenor we have a man with a future. 





CLAASSEN’s CoMpPosITIONs.—The Badische Saengerbund, 
consisting of 10,000 singers, is arranging a great prize 
singing contest, to be held at Mannheim. The prize 
song, selected for the class “Volksgesang,” is a composi 
tion by Arthur Claassen, of Brooklyn. The song is en- 
titled ““Heimath,” and published by Luckhardt at Leipsic. 

At the last Arion concert Miss Kate Kuehne, a pupil of 
Arthur Claassen, made a hit as pianist with Chopin’s 
Polonaise in A flat, and compositions by MacDowell. 

Amy Rosre.—Miss Amy Robie was one of the soloists 
at a May musicale given by Mrs. Keator, of Asbury Park, 
in honor of the Ariel Club of the pretty New Jersey water- 
ing place. Miss Robie played violin solos by Mendelssohn 
and Mlynarski, and in a concerted number with Miss 
Lance, and in all was heartily applauded. The young vio- 
linist expects to play during the summer at several resorts, 
and at musicales at private houses. 





Witt Teacu ALi THE SUMMER.—William M. Semnacher, 
the head of the National Institute of Music, finds that he 
will be compelled to forego his accustomed summer vaca- 
tion. A number of out of town teachers and pupils who 
are anxious to pursue, under his guidance, a course of 
instruction this summer, have induced Mr. Semnacher to 
conduct a class during the months of July and September 
He has decided not to close his school this summer. 





Edwin M. Shonert, the pianist, will be a member of the 
company which will tour with William Worth Bailey, the 
blind violinist, through the United States next season 
This tour will be under the direction of Robert E. John 
ston. Young Bailey is now in Belgium, adding to his al- 
ready large repertory. He will arrive in this country 
early in September. 








Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MARIO DEL SOL, 


Late with Ellis-Melba Opera Co. and Opéra Comique. Paris. 
SCHOOL OF OPERA—Repertory, French and Italian Stage in 
Studio. Action and Mise-en-Scene. 

Private Instruction. Classes Assemble 2 to 5 P.M. 


Address: 
MILLER BUILDING. Broadway and 65th St., New York. 


dressed under the heading of “Conductor.” 





The Song of Birds. 


M. Coupin writes on the subject of bird song, giving 
many interesting examples of imitation. Very remark- 
able is the instance of a sparrow imitating the stridula- 
tion of a grasshopper; one spring the sparrow’s cage was 
hung near another cage containing several grasshoppers. 
No notice was taken by the sparrow for a whole year, but 
during the next year he learned to imitate the grasshop- 
per’s notes and never forgot them during his life, often 
combining them with the songs of birds, however. 
Young linnets sometimes learn the notes of the nightin- 
gale. Certain birds in Thuringia sing much better than 
others of their own species in the Hartz Mountains, it is 
said, and the superior excellence due to local conditions 
always persists. 





Harold Bauer. 

After fulfilling his engagements in London and Paris 
Harold Bauer will go to Geneva, Switzerland, accom- 
panied by several of his foremost pupils, where, at the 
request of the Academy of Music there, he will lecture 
on the piano and play to advanced students of the acad- 
emy. 


SEBASTIAN B. ScCHLESINGER.—Sebastian B. Schlesinger, 


who arrived here last week on the Deutschland, will re- 


main in this country only a few weeks. Mr. Schlesinger 
makes his home in Paris, where he is well known as one 
of the most influential patrons of music. As a song com 


poser Mr. Schlesinger has an excellent reputation. We 
will from time to time publish a list of his songs, as these 
should be of great interest to vocalists and musicians in 
general. 


OCAL INSTRUCTION.—A prominent vocal teacher 
of New York, remaining at home this summer, will 
have vacancy for a few good voices. Terms reduced. Ad 
dress Voice, care of Musica Courter : 
—- _— 
ANTED—A bright business woman, who has some 
experience in the line of management of musical or 
dramatic artists; clever correspondent, quick witted, and 
with some knowledge of musical affairs. Address “Man- 
ager,” care of this paper. 
= a 
ANTED—A young woman to travel and make en- 
gagements and arrangements for artists Must 
have the business instinct of a man, the cleverness and 
quick wit of a woman; must also have some knowledge of 
music, traveling and the country geographically. A pay- 
ing and permanent position is open to the proper woman, 
who can fill all the above requirements. Address C. A., 
care THE Mustcar Courter. 


- > 


HE conductor of a Berlin singing society, well versed 
also in orchestral conducting, who has given con- 
certs in Berlin with great success and received excellent 
criticisms, would like to take the place of director of 
a mixed or male chorus and to establish himself at the 
same time as teacher of the vocal art in a conservatory 
References can be obtained from Prof. Dr. Joseph 
Joachim, director, and Prof. Adolph Schulze, head of the 
vocal department of the Royal High School of Music, at 
Berlin, and from Otto Floersheim, Berlin. W. Linkstrasse 
17, in whose care letters on the subject should be ad 


ECOLE LYRIQUE. 


POSE de la voix—TECHNIQUE, STYLE, REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA, CONCERT. 
Frangais. Anglais, Italien. 
2 Direct Communication with European Managers. 
Mr. BASUAM, 
54 rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, PARIS, FRANCE 








SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


Studio; 700 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 784 St., NEW YORK. 
Telephone; Seventy-ninth, 1158. 





Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 
Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 
33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, London, England. 





THIRD AMERICAN TOUR 161 CONCERTS LAST SEASON. MAINE 


SEASON 1901-2. 


leonora 








TO CALIFORNIA. CANADA TO 
THE GULF. 


Jackson 











ASSISTED BY Harry J. Fellows, 


'William Bauer, Pianist. 
4 


Tenor. 


Direction ERNEST H. JACKSON and A. L. WAKEFIELD. 


Address: NEW YORK, 31 Union Square West. 


CHICAGO, 71 Monroe Street. 
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MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. has direct communication with Buffalo by the fine steamers COMPOSITIONS OF SEBASTIAN 
Purapenpura. June 5, 1901, °! the Northern Steamship Line. Specially reduced hotel B. SCHLESINGER. 






















































































i rates and railroad fares have been secures or members 
base twenty-third annual convention of the Music fot ES Or Twelve Sonas ¢ ' 
e Ul { ast aliUl ; 
leachers’ National Association will be held this year pee Pps 16 | +R 
at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, on July 3 to 5. The scheme for th a S. A., and Rabenplatz, Leiy 
1 t sth; 1 ad, . is foll JEAN NETTIE JURNO Jeannette Durno, the pian ’ : . 
meeting 1s outlined in advance as ftoliows: *. se? : ? ' Lady. Let the R oe D 
1 ° 1 ; — ready booked a large number oO! important recital engage : 
‘The plan has been formed on educational line No eye The Messag 
’ , . , , ents tor next season, and the prospects are 1or a! V " : 
appeal has been made to the general public for support by ; ; ‘ ; Up to Her ¢ \ 
; - more successful year than the season just closed has beet ” 
means of widely advertised concerts on a large scale It is : ; O ‘ B Eve 
: , , . Jeannette Durno is mistress of the piano. She showed 
a meeting for teachers, and the program has been framed ? : ; There’s Mi 
7 - : erself so in the first number on the program, and 1! - 
to appeal to teachers and students of music. Concerts will, , ; Thou’rt Like " 
¢ | | ! ' 1 the moment she touched the Keys until the ist note died pe : : 
of course, be given, and on a high plane; but they will be : ; * P I Wandered by t Br 
1 cee dee away, she delighted every listener and won admiration trot 
subsidiary to the educational interests which the associa Ain a rt SOE ge ; Softer. Sweeter | \ S 
: , , all She ha ength and delicacy, is full of sp and . , 
tion is endeavoring to foster A course of lecture-lessons : . ; ; ‘ Fondly Are the |} ; . 
99 99 , ° as vet the hiner feeling | vs with the ixuriant ease 
will be inaugurated which will, we hope, be of great valu ; ; : I e St Eve 
‘ - e 1 e hl 1 a | sou nce Ww ctl » « it > ¢ it cs usik . . 
to the rank and file of the profession, especially those whe c ; ; “ In the Hi 
. . , iT itself and cares ft the theme she presents  »he car ‘ 
live outside of the greater musical centres of the country 7 The Ange \\ 
, ’ : : , +" rie her audience wit her m her fir nterpretations, and 
They will be given daily under the following teacher ‘ : ‘ ; ' Ys Ibum-Blatt for P 
hy , . stirs the eciings e depths by the reality it her ow = aateetings , . 
Miss Kate Chittenden, of New York, piano technic; F. W : 
] . 1 ippreci n t the p er Ww r » s elig ti Oy S | S t te 
W ode of Boston, voice culture; Mrs. Emma Thomas f : ; 
; 1 ’ . < whole ad deserved a e he rie | P 
Detroit, normal methods in teaching sight singing. Ea 4 ‘ 
: 1 ’ “— P ‘se ich « aience ead ut ded he H I gra r 
of these lecture-lessons w be an hour and a Nail im . 
: , . 1 1 , : udec mM grou] f works of tie « | ] 
lengti and each topic wi be treated progressively on the 
4 8 << . Rg “ g r nple pport V show r f ve ( r | 
three days of the convention. Round table discussions on af , 
y , , ; , ; , ; iwinaw Evening News, Saginaw, \1 ening J 
piano, voice, public schools, harmony and violin w Y 
P ’ ’ ’ 7 1 mpatie é 
led by Jaroslaw de Zielinski, Oliver Willard Pierce, W. | 
th } } \f P ne ‘ rar hination of () A ‘ »* 
Blumenschein, Louis Arthur Russe \. J. Gantvoort Miss Jeannette Durno pres« e rare i +— cette 
lohn Brockhoeven. Hamilton MacDougall and George an exquisite voice with extraordinary mastery of the piané Op. 5 Auf Wiederseher ’ v oF . Pm 
Lehmann. Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, of Hartford Theological She was very handsomely gowned, girlish in appearance, soprane 
Seminary, will lecture on ‘Music Education, Extensive and and her movements the embodiment of grace Miss Du Op. ¢ Andalusian Song, for I me oprano, 
Intensive,’ and Mrs. Thomas will lecture on ‘Normal Train no's techn s perfect, and her high musical temperament _. _ ; : 
cer ; ) epose s Che ‘ é 
ing for Supervisors.’ gives to her renditions tha ch s the 
‘ : , "1 , a . ; \ | és Home ey > ig! He \\ Dead ) 
The concerts will be seven in number William H. She: tene! Saginaw Court ay f 
wood gives the opening piano recital, assisted by Sol Mar " — 
ae : og i oO = 
cosson, of Cleveland, violinist hen follows a joint re Canary WHISTLES “YANKEE Doopie.”—CuHicac Teme I i el | é 
cital of classic songs, with a remarkable program by George o—Twelve hundred dollars may be an extravagant sum to ‘’P- 10.—Longing, i ve opra! Vie dans mes 
; and Sid 3 1. barite f Chicag ‘ s : : i" yubl I Ene 
Hamlin, tenor, and Sidney Biden, baritone, of Chicag pay for a canary bird, but Louis M. Hedg N <9 ge pub ( y & S ] 
On the Fourth of July the pedagogical features will be Wrorren avenue does not think si He savs that he con Hamele, Paris 
h h ] sons l 4 s 7 
somewhat repressed Phe three lecture-lessons will be caere a bird sufficiently patriotic to whistle “Yankee Oy Etude Pia ( | by A , 
given at the beginning of the morning session, followed by Doodle” continuously and without losing a note is wort! P. Schmidt, 146 Boylston street, | wees oe 
a concert given by Philip Werthner and Hans Schneider oinie cane Rabenplatz, Leipsic 
fs Cinc ‘ } 1] . t . terest} rogram < oe i ‘ . ; 
of Cincinnati, who will present an interesting program otf Mr. Hedges has just purchased a two year old canary Op. 12.—Six Songs, complete 
nite ee _ } 1} ssisted | mes "er ‘ 
music for two pian They will be assisted by Jame bird known as “Missouri Dick.” from an old shoemaker Caen at the Aeelnn fen om ; 
A . troit. and lam ahn iolinist, C | ] t 
Moore, tenor, of Detroit, and Adam Hahn, violinist, Cin named O’Brien, in St. Joseph, Mo O’Brien, while sitting 5 Titel ae Thee tor anes sf 
eat at his bench varied his peg driving by whistling “Yankee Mignonette, for mezzo-sopra 
Ihe afternoon concert will be a piano recital by Alber Doodle The canary sat perched in its cage directly over We Ws Wee Mae Bae a oe 
onas Ssis 1 : les | ts. s p : ; 1 : - 
Jonas, assisted by Mrs. Charles Henry Clements, soprano, 43. ead. Four months ago O’Brien first heard the bird Agnes, for sopra 
hoth o + 7) } “( ‘ will a" 2 - x ’ 
both of Detroit Phe evening concert wil be given by whistle disconnected pieces of the tune, but eventually Oh. Come to Me 
F . te S f $058 ‘letcher orto b , 1 1 1 ; 1 ’ 
Arthur Foote, pianist, of Boston; Fletcher Norton, bari- ;endered it as perfectly as he could whistle it himself on aia te P 
tone; Mr. Yunck, violinist, both of Detroit. After this . . . 
concert a reception will be held in the large parlors of the ' 
} ] hicl | 7 , MURRAY Miss Amy Murray, whose Scottis 
Hotel Victory, which serves as headquarters for the as Amy Murr , ose 
sociation ng-iccture have had such a favorable re eT n in n 
, 1 . tari 1 () b ring tl last ont tw ind ho 
Thi rrangement leaves a large part of the day fre ario and Quebec during the last month or two, and w 


’ ' j | t has been resting at her home in New York for a week 
or recreation and social enioyment 





} } +} + ve . 
The first concert of the last day will be given by Mrs. /€@ves to-morrow on a tour through the Maritime Prov 
She has alread mat vagements t 
Emery, of Detroit; Allen Spencer, of Chicago, pianists; '"° She has already made many engageme 


towns there, including Halifax, Truro, Windsor, Antigo 
sh and other places in Nova Scotia, and will also visit 
St. John, N. B.; Charlottetown, P. E. I., and other cen 
tres. As the nature of Miss Murray’s work becomes bet 
Put-in-Bavy i as of the mane alee simon se ter known it is more appreciated, and she has already ; 
in-Bay s on the ( popula mime ! ' alii siciticiatiinianias “Cite ities’ iaueaaas tat Uliana Office: Alastor Court Building, New York, 

sorts in the Middle West, and is becoming known as a "“OO*SS Fete ee pte Pgs anna Eel 6ee 

It is an island twelve miles off the ®Y¢ty Place where she has appeared It is not only what 

vast Of Lake Erie, accessible from all the lake cities and she sings but what she says that appeals to all lovers o! Eighteenth Semi-Annual and Fifth Transcontinental Tour. 
= = — Scottish song and story The Scottish-American, New 

York, Wednesday, June 5. 1901 


H EN RI} CG Scott. UD tates 22th) il 1. Monday, June rey July 


BAssoaQ. this week gave three organ recitals at the Pan-American 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS. Exposition, having been engaged originally for two, and PAN- AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


playing the third on the evening of the 1oth of this month 
14 B. 42d Street, NEW YORK. Buffalo, N. Y. 


ADDRESS : 2117 N. 20th Street, PHILADELPHIA. | before the Nation: al E ditoris al \ssociation of America 


Miss Camper, soprano, of Flint, Mich., and a chorus of 
women's voices led by Mrs. Fry, of Cleveland. The even 


ing concert will be a piano recital by George Buddens, 





of St. Louis, with a vocalist not yet announced 














; IOLINISTE. Emineat Pianist and Teacher, 
recently from Paris, France, will accept applications for lessons 


during the Summer months. Special Class for Teachers and 
25 ’ Students preparing for professional! careers 
(PARIS IN AMERICA NOVEMBER ist. For terms and particulars address 


Exclusive Management CHARLES R. BAKER, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. LUDWIG BREITNER, 311 Madison Ave., New York City. 
| —————-_ | Madame — 




















sora CLARA NOVELLO. DAVIES 


A | der. Son , Professor of Voice Production. 


Conductor of the Royal Weish Ladies’ Choir. 


Soprano, (Under Royal patronage.) 


| Madame Davics has a vacancy for two resident lady pupils 
ee For Prospectus and Terms apply to 


For terms and partic- 121 Victoria St., Westminster, LONDON, S. W. 


wlars address 


si fast 64th s. GQ LE NN HALL 


NEW YORK CITY, TENOR. ___m. 
: : | Address KIMBALL HALL, Chicago, Ill. ; or 
HENRY WOLPSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 


JOS. S. BAERNSTEIN 


BASSC 












61 EAST 64TH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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UNPRECEDENTED DISTINCTION 


FOR THE 
KNABE PIANO. 
(Musical Courier Extra, June 8.) 
HE: following telegram was sent out on Thurs- 
day by Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co., the Balti- 
more piano manufacturers: 
BaLtimore, Md., June 4, 1901. 
Alusical Courter Extra 
We have just received word from Rome through Car- 


dinal Moceni, Prefect of the Apostolic Palaces, that our 
firm has received the appointment of purveyors to His 
Holiness Pope Leo XIII., as well as to the Apostolic Pal- 

s of the Vatican. This is the first and only appoint- 
ment of this nature ever made Wa. Knase & Co. 

on receipt of same we opened the long distance 
telephone and secured the following information 
from the Baltimore house: 

“In what shape did the appointment come?” 

“We received it directly from the Vatican in the 
shape of an official documentary, sealed and exe- 
cuted form, giving us the purveyorship in perpet- 
uity. No other distinction such as this has ever 
emanated from the Vatican.” 

We asked: 


lected by any of the Popes for the Vatican purvey 


“Has no piano ever before been se- 


orship?” 

Reply: ‘Never in the history of the Church or 
of Rome has a piano manufacturing establishment 
been selected as purveyors to His Holiness or the 


Palaces, which include St. Peter’s and 


\ postolic 
the Vatican. Emperors, Kings and Queens and 
Vrinces have granted the purveyorships to many 


piano manufacturers, in some instances giving two, 
three, four or more purveyorships to so many piano 
manufacturers, and it can readily be seen in their 
catalogues that many piano manufacturers are pur 
veyors to the same courts; but no piano manufac 
turer has ever been selected for the Court of the 
Vatican; our firm is not only the first, but naturally 
the only house to whom this recognition has been 


ranted. It is therefore with pardonable 


pride that 
we feel elated at this tribute to the artistic eminence 
ot the Knabe piano.’ 

“Does this Purveyorship grant special privi- 
leges? 
Reply: “Yes, we are entitled to use the official 
il of the Papal Arms on all documents we care to 
addition to the use of the 


This is in 


: Brevetto itself, as the document 


tach it to. 
production of the 

bd . . 
is called. We shall, of course, reproduce the origi- 


re] 


nal which, however, will be kept in a safe deposit 

vault here subject to view on special occasions.’ 
THe Musicat Courter Extra thereupon con- 

Knabe on this marvelous dis- 


We shall, no 


eratulated Messrs. 


tinction and the ’phone was rung off. 


doubt, present to our readers a reproduction of Recital by the Piano Pupils of Fannie Eugenia Richards. 


the Brevetto as soon as Messrs. Knabe will issue the 
plates. It must be one of the most interesting, if 
not the most interesting, documents on a piano ever 


put out by any court. 


Successful Recital by Presson Miller Pupils. 

Miss Leslie Stewart, soprano, gave a successiul musicale 
at the Amackassin Club house in Yonkers Wednesday 
evening, June 5. She was assisted by M. James Brines, 
tenor; Mrs. Ruth Aydlett, violinist, and Charles Edwin 
Otis, mandolin. The following program was given: 

“Serenade,” mandolin solo (Moszkowski), Charles Ed 
win Otis; ‘My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair” (Haydn) ; 
“Come, Sweet Morning” (old French), Miss Leslie Stew- 
art; Legende, violin solo (Wieniawski), Mrs. Ruth Frear 
Aydlett; “Ich Liebe Dich” (Mildenberg), “I'll Sing Thee 
Songs of Araby” (Clay), M. James Brines; aria, “Lucia” 
(Donizetti), Miss Leslie Stewart. Miss Stewart and Mr. 
Brines were accompanied by E. Presson Miller; Mrs 
Aydlett and Mr. Otis were accompanied by Stanley R 
Avery. “Thou Art Like a Flower” (Park), Miss Leslie 
Stewart, with violin obligato; “A Memory” (Park) and 
“Love” (Park), M. James Brines; Bolero, mandolin solo 
( Moszkowski), Charles Edwin Otis; “Du Bist Die Ruh” 
(Schubert), “Who Is Sylvia?” (Schubert), songs from 
“Daisy Chain” (Liza Lehmann), Miss Leslie Stewart; 
“L’Addio” (Nicolai), Miss Stewart and M. J. Brines 

Miss Stuart possesses a soprano voice of wide range 
and beautiful quality Her pianissimo is exceptionally 
fine. All of 
the aria from “Lucia” 


her numbers were well presented, especially 
and the Schubert songs. She was 
flowers Mr 


Tabernacle, 


repeatedly encored and received many 
Brines, who is the tenor of the Broadway 
New York, was enthusiastically received, and scored a 
great success His pure tenor voice is of exceptional 
quality, especially in the upper register. The “Songs of 
Araby” and “Love” especially pleased the large and fash 
ionable audience. In the duet the voices of the two sing 
ers blended beautifully oth Mr. Brines and Miss 
Stuart showed the results of Mr. Miller’s fine training and 
singing in an easy, natural manner, 
Aydlett and Mr. Otis 


pleased the audience with their numbers 


excellent method, 
without affectation Both Mrs 


In E. M. Bowman’s Stupio.—The Misses Benz, Beres 
ford, Molteni, Dunham, Johnson, Berry and McCullom, 
John and Harry Anderton and 
vanced pupils of J. William Keen, a leading piano teacher 
at Paterson, N. J., accompanied by Mr. Keen, called on 
E. M. Bowman at his studio, Steinway Hall, last Wednes 


3ertram Tompkins, ad 


day afternoon, and repeated for him the program of their 


recital the previous week before an audience of 1,200 per 
ons in the First Baptist Church at Paterson. The young 
people played compositions by Schumann, Schubert and 


1 Chaminade, 


Mendelssohn, Moszkowski, Field, Lack an 
with excellent technical skill and in artistic musical style 
Mr. Keen has studied piano playing and methods of teach- 
ing with Mr. Bowman for the last frve years, and the op 
portunity to hear such a®* satisfactory performance by the 
pupils of his pupil afforded Mr. Bowman great pleasure 
Eugene Weiner has been engaged for the eighth sea- 
son as conductor of the music at the Oriental Hotel, 


Manhattan Beach 


Miss Fannie Eugenia Richards, one of the many suc- 
cessful artist pupils of E. M. Bowman, of Steinway Hall, 


who has also studied with Dr. William Mason, \. Mac- 
Dowell and others, gave a very interesting program last 
Thursday with her pupils at Asbury Park, N. J. Over 


fifty prominent ladies of Asbury Park lent social prestige 
to the function, and the following program was given 
The playing reflected high credit on Miss Richards’ skill 
as an instructor and on the preparation which she herself 
3owman and her other distin- 
Vapeur” 
Frances Beecroft, Nora Beegle, Jessie Twining and Ivan 
Coffin; “Valse Petite’ (Webb), Milan Ross 
Song” (Gurlitt), Edith Margerum; Minuet” (Biede 
“Melody” 
“Spinning Song” (El 


has received from Mr 


guished masters: “A Toute (Gobbaerts) 


Slumbe1 


(Schumann), Robert 


Marguerite Og 


mann), Anna Van Saun; 


Tusting; menreich) 
den; “Dancing Spirits” (Béhm), Frances Beecroft; “Little 
Cradle Song,” “The Clock” (Kullak), Florence Van 


Schoick; “Menuetto,” from “Don Juan” (Mozart), Ivan 


Coffin; “Gipsy Rondo” (Haydn), Nora Beegle; “Song 
Without Words,” op. 38, No. 15 (Mendelssohn), Sara 
Conover; “Mazurka,” op. 21 (Saint-Saéns), Helen Par 
sons; Sonata, C major, allegro, andante, rondo (Mozart) 
(second accompaniment by Grieg), Mabel Bur rhe 


Two Larks” (Leschetizky), Irma Steinbacl Kamenno 
Ostrow” (Rubinstein), “The Butterfly” (Lavallee), Nelli 
Treat; Valse, E major, post (Chopin), Nellie Treat, 
Mabel Burt, Irma Steinbach and Sara Conove 

GOING TO THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION The D’An 
gelo Bergh School of Singing, the Albany Studios, Broad- 
way, corner Fifty-second street, New York, offers to an 
ambitious student the following: For $200 a student will 
have his or her eight weeks of tuition, use of piano, home 
like country board, and $4 a week for days at the Expo 
sition, or visits to Niagara or lake trips 

\ number of singers and teachers from the South and 
the West have already engaged to attend a special session 
of the D’Angelo Bergh School of Singing, which to be 
held opposite Buffalo, within twenty minutes trolley ride 
»f the Pan-American Exposition. The pupils in New York 
city who have been attending the inter-synthetic profes 
sional course have formed a party ake possession of 
‘Avelon Cottage,” a quaint country house, facing the broad 
expanse of Lake Erie. 

rhe certificate, signed by leading musica 
gives to the holder, among other advantages, « gibility 


to membership in the D’Angelo Bergh Alumni, which in 


cludes many concert and church singers and icce ui 
teachers 

The concerts which will be given by the D'Angelo 
Bergh School in connection with the Pan-American Ex 
position will afford valuable opportunities for future pr 
fessional engagements 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF Musk \ musicale under 
the auspices of the collegiate department of the Pennsy! 
vania College of Music was given at Griffith Hall, 1420 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on June 8. A program de- 
voted principally to modern composers was given 

Mrs. Trust.—Mrs. Trust, the celebrated Lond 
singer, was one of those who sang at the opening of the 


new concert hall of Bechstein’s in London 








Nie. Matia von Niessen-Stone 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 


VOCAL RECITALS 
in English, Freach, German, Italian and Russian. 


For terms and dates address 
ALICE E. JOSEPH, 7a Hanover St., London, W., England. 


SCHOOL OF 
lie d’Angelo Bergh SINGING. 











Pan-American Summer Course, near Buffalo, June to August. 
For $100 Eight weeks of cage and Teachers’ course (with 
‘ 


certificate). Pupils’ Recitals given. 
Address: THE ALBANY, Broadway, corner 52ad St., NEW YORK. 


Combine Summer study with recreation. 





London Organ School 


AND INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
22 Princes Street, Cavendish $q., W., London, Eng. 
Established 1865. Principal: T. H. Yorke Trotter, M.A., Mus.Joc.Oxon. 





At this college Private Lessons are given and classes held in all 
branches of Music, and in Elocution and Modern Languages. 

There is a competent staff of Professors for Piano, Singing, 
Organ, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double Bass, Harp, Guitar and 
all Wood and Brass Wind Instruments. 

A special feature is made of the training of Church and Concert 
Organists. The schoo] has three 3-manual practice organs and a 
new grand concert organ, which has been recently completed by 
the Positive Organ Company on the Casson system. 

he full Orchestra meets on Tuesday Evenings. The String 
Orchestra on Friday Afternoons. 





For areas and full portioutare a to the office of this 
paper or to Nes BORGES. Secretary. 


JULIAN—— 


PASCAL 


Pianist. Concert, Recitals, Musicales. 
For Terms and Dates address care of 


MUSICAL COURIER, 1135 Broadway, New York. 
LOUISE B. 


VOIGT 


~- SOPRANO.-“v 
Concerts, Festivals and Song Recitals. 
LOUDON GC. CHARLTON, 
Cernegice Hall, New York. 








Sole Management: 








January with 





Commencing in 


HAROLD BAUER, 


AMERICAN TOUR, 1902. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


DATES NOW BOOZEING. 


For all particulars apply to GEO. W. STEWART, 120 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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MUSIC IN AMERICA? 


[Paper read by Louise B. Dorr, at the recent convention of 
musical clubs.] 

N the constitution of a very large number of the mu- 
| sical organizations of this country it is distinctly stated 
that one of the chief objects of such banding together is 
Doubtless it is the latent 


or underlying, if not the avowed, purpose of every musical 


the promotion of musical culture 


society to advance the interests of good music in the com 
munity in which it exists. How we, and others not yet in 
the N. F. M. C., can best do this is the subject of our 

thought and discussion at this time 
It has been frequently said that the life of a nation 1s 
but the reflection of the life of the majority of homes that 
compose If this be true, does it not follow logically that 
if, coming as we do from all parts of the United States 
we can develop in ourselves, in our own clubs and in our 
own communities a genuine love of true musical art, and 
a knowledge of its best expression, that America will 
1 


speedily become foremost among nations in her musical 


life, as she is now well nigh supreme in commerce, in in 
vention and ‘in the so-called useful arts? 

First, then, we ask, how shall the ub help its individ- 
ual members? Taking it for granted that each club has 
et its standard high at the outset, both as to the quality 
of its work and the composition ot its» membership, that 


only those who are worthy and helpful have been ad 


mitted as active members, and that in selecting the asso 


ciate membership character and high purpose have 
weighed more strongly than wealt social position, it 

perhaps of primary importance that the officers and com 
mittees should be carefully selected, and that the plan ol 
study and the work of each year be arranged by those who 
are wisest and most painstaking Program making in 


self requires highly developed intelligence, strict atten 


tion to detail, eternal patience and special talent,” says a 


recent writer There has been a marked change for th 
better the programs of nearly all the ubs during the last 
ew years, and this has had much to do with the prove 
ment in public taste so frequently mmented upon. For 


ten years I have been personally receiving the programs 


and studying the work of many societies in different parts 





of th untry, and I speak of what I know when I de 
clare that the clubs are the vanguard progress and the 
inspirers of good 

It was to help the clubs solve their puzzling problems 
and to facilitate progress in musical work that the N. | 
M. C. was organized. Long ago we learned that economy 
of time and effort, and a great increase in influence ar 
power are gained by joining forces. At the present day 


scarcely any important enterprise is carried on without 
combined effort. Hence, I would say to the individual 
clubs that if you would help make this a great musica 


you would do your best and broadest work, you 





Already many clubs have testified to the 
help derived from the N. F. M. ¢ 


of study, in the interchange of programs and of music, in 


must ltederate 


in arranging their plans 


securing professional and amateur talent at comparatively 
small cost, and in many other ways. There is not a club 
in the Federation but has been blessed in giving, if not in 
receiving, and that is not broader and nobler because of 
the willingness to make sacrifice of time, money and effort 
to help others One of the best results is the spirit of 
good-fellowship engendered. When the N. F. M. C. shall 
have perfected its organization and shall have come into 
a full knowledge of the needs of the individual clubs, the 
gain will be still greatet 


THIS SPACE IS TO BE DEVOTED TO THE INSERTION OF 


PORTRAITS OF SUCCESSFUL 


OW MA 





FANNY EUGENIA RICHARDS. 


‘Theory Stuato, Stolnway Hall, New York. 





oO and Conductor Baptist Temple Choir Brooklyn. 


HOW SHALL MUSICAL CLUBS PROMOTE GooD Another way in which each club can help itself and the 


outsider also is by seeking to interest all in musical litera 
ture, or, more strictly speaking, in books and essays about 
music [he student who would interpret the works 

the masters artistically must study their lives, and have his 
being filled with their thoughts and moods, and then have 
ull the technicalities of his music so thoroughly mastered 
that he can think these thoughts and feel these moods 
while playing or singing,” says a recent writer I was 
much interested in the report on “Musical Literature,” read 


by Louis Arthur Russell at the recent meeting of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association, a copy of which ap 
peared in the Concert-Goer of March 2, 1901. In this he 
says: “It is with much gratification that the committee 


on musk literature notes the growing interest among 





music students in what is said by the essayists and book 


nakers, the musical thinkers of America and Europ 





\merican enterprise is reac ‘ 
bringing therefrom the best, the most learned and 


most interesting of their musical literatur 


ally excellent translations, putting notable works in the 





easy reach of the American student and amateur. F 


ng the field open and anxious, many of our own writers 


uch genial men of music as James Huneker, Philip Hale 
Henry Krehbiel, W. J. Henderson and Henry T. Fincke« 
ire engaging in the making of a real American musical 
literature here is cause for gratification that so many 


these later books are written in a style which reaches 
and interests not only the deep-thinking student, but also 


untutored amateur 





he aver ige concert-goer, the 





thus tending to develop a love for comprehension 


he art among the multitude, a result which is a real benef 
cence in this land of commercial, rather than artist 
ition.” 
He adds: The more we have of books which teach t 


layman to know the spirit of art, books which teach met 


ind women, not how to play an instrument or sing, D 

1ow to listen and comprehend, the great« ly be 
the standard of our artists. When the ple 
have learned to know for its real worth ruc 





in music, we will have less of the drivel sold to our school 
maidens; when the bugaboo, “Classic Music,’ has vanished 


from the frightened imagination of the American parent, 





hen will the parlor piano groan less under the drumming 
out of ‘coon songs’ and the airs of vulgar vaudeville stage 
here are few clubs that cannot afford a reasonably exten 


s, and for the 





sive collection of good books an 


few who cannot the Federation might provide traveling 
} 


ibraries. Some clubs, notal 


the Tuesday Musical, of 





Akron, Ohio, have placed valuable musical composi 


tions and books about music in the public library of their 


town, subject only to the restrictions of that institution 
[his is indeed public spirit of an enviable sort; probably 





few clubs are so broadly altruistic as this one, and perhaps 


he conditions are such in many communities as to make 





it wiser for the club to control its own ary; but it were 


well for us all to disseminate good musical literature as 
widely as possible if we would create in America “Some 
thing better than the former low grade of dilettantism.’ 
Another way in which the clubs can further the interest 
of good music is by giving greater attention to concerted 
music in all its forms. “‘No other musical practice encou 


ages the true spirit there is in music as does ensemble play 





ing, and no other factor will do so much toward develop 
ing interest and keeping this alive as will ensemble playing, 
either in the form of trios, quartets, or, best of all, the or- 
chestra,” says Carl Lachmund. Much material that is not 


ibs, owing to the nervous 


available for solo work in the cl 
ness of certain individuals, can be used most profitably in 
concerted work, either vocal or instrumental, and both per- 
former and listener be gainers. In no other way than by 
the study of choral and orchestral muisc can the ear be so 
readily and unconsciously trained to the appreciation of 
fine harmonies, and the soul aroused to an interest in mu 
sic’s highest message. 

The Schubert Club, of St. Paul, of which I had the 
honor to be president for many years, counted it as its 
highest achievement that it maintained for several seasons 
a fine amateur orchestra and an excellent choir of 150 
voices which, together, produced beautiful and inspiring 
compositions that otherwise cquld never have been given. 
The chorus is still in existence and doing admirable work. 
The orchestra, though disbanded at present because of the 
expense of maintaining it, has accomplished good results 
in that it has set people to thinking, and has shown the 
possibilities of the work when sufficient money is availa- 
ble. Good string orchestras are not impossible in many 
even of the smaller towns, and the women of St. Louis 
and Cincinnati have shown us what they can do toward the 
maintenance of great symphony orchestras when aroused 
to the importance of the work. In Akron, Ohio, the Tues- 
day Musical has demonstrated for several years what can 
be accomplished along these lines under able leadership by a 
united and progressive organization, even without the ex- 
penditure of a very large sum of money. 


(To be continued.) 


Duluth Music Festival. 








The first of the annual May musical festivals t ke given 
n Duluth was inaugurated on May 29, followed by a se 
ond concert on the 3! and they | 1 b stic 
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OPERA IN VICKSBURG. 
66 HE most exciting stage performance I ever saw was 
that of a bad opera company at Vicksburg a few 
nights ago,” said the traveler who had just reached the 
hotel after a trip down the Yazoo Valley Railroad. “I 
remained over in Vicksburg twelve hours longer than I 
had intended, just to see that performance, and it was well 
worth my while, but not as far as the show itself was con- 
cerned 
“The theatre was crowded with people, the gallery was 
The four sheets and 
other paper of the company, posted all over the town, was 


what the stage people call top heavy. 


very lurid, and the consequence was that few ladies were 
in the audience; but the men were there, and nearly all 
those who sat in the orchestra chafrs and close up to the 
stage seemed to be bald. They sat up in their chairs with 
an air of expectancy, and every one of them seemed to be 
armed with a pair of field glasses, or at least a heavy pair 
of opera glasses, no matter how close he was to the stage. 
To them the show was a rank disappointment. It was 
nothing like the promise of the lurid pictures, and when 
the curtain went down on the first act the house was 
badly disappointed. On the stage there was really nothing 
worth looking at, and after the battery of field and opera 
glasses was once levelled at the stage and lowered the 
holders of those glasses seemed to lose all interest in the 
appearance of the people in the cast. 

“But if the show was disappointing and tame to the 
holders of the dollar seats in the orchestra, it was doubly 
so to those in the top heavy gallery, and when the curtain 
fell on the first act derisive yells and hoots from the gal- 
lery showed what the men and boys up there thought of 
the performance. The yells, the hoots, the howls and the 
laughter made a tremendous noise, and ought to have 
prepared the stagefolk in some measure for what was to 
come. When the noise had quieted down to some ex- 
tent a score of men and boys might have been seen mak- 
ing their way out of the gallery, as if disgusted with the 
per formance and tired of it, but every one of those men 


~ London, E. ngland. 


‘MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 


and boys got return checks. After an absence of ten 
minutes they climbed back into their seats. They were 
careful not to brush against one another or other spec- 
tators, and the pockets of the coat of each bulged sus- 
piciously. 

“The curtain went up on the stage grouping of the bad 
chorus for the second act, and the howls and yells broke 
out anew. When the alleged song bird ambled out to sing 
a ditty after the first chorus there was something doing. 
What that was the entire audience saw, when an egg, 
thrown from the gallery, dropped on the stage at the feet 
of the singer, and the meat of it spattered her red stockings. 
She turned up her nose in disdain at the gallery, and went 
on with her song. But that first egg was the signal for 
Few would have imagined there were so many 
They were showered down upon the 


others. 
eggs in Vicksburg. 
stage. Some were good eggs, 
and many were bad eggs. It simply rained eggs, 
people on the stage danced and ducked to get out of the 
way of the falling eggs. The prima donna jumped behind 
the bass singer and both dodged back of the scenes. Every 
body on the stage ran for cover. One man in the orchestra 
seat raised an open umbrella and he was cheered, and 


some were refrigerator eggs, 
and the 


the people down stairs cheered as every egg was 
thrown from the gallery. Finally the eggs 
to be exhausted, and there were no bulging coat pockets 
in the gallery. Then two stage hands appeared on the 
stage, sprinkled sand deep upon it, and swept off the mess 
and the egg shells. All this time the performers were safe 
behind the wings. 


seemed 


“When the mess was cleared away the manager stepped 
out to the footlights and announced that if any more eggs 
were thrown he would climb into the gallery and whip 
the man throwing them. Biff! Almost before he was 
through speaking an egg struck him on the forehead and 
nearly blinded him. Then half a dozen other eggs fell 
on or about him. He rushed from the stage, climbed 
the steps into the gallery and whipped two men beilore 


FRENCH SCHOOL 


cent, Conversation. 


84 New Bond Street, London. (Opera.) 


the omety crowd whipped him. By this time all the 


M. DUMARTHERAY. 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- for the Leschetizky Method. 


14 rue Taitbout. 


stock of eggs had been exhausted, but the fight broke up 
the show. The gallery audience, however, laid in wait 
outside for the troupe, and followed the performers to 
their hotel, hooting and cat calling every step of the way. 
One man in the crowd crowed like a rooster every minute 
almost, and his crowing kept the crowd in a merry mood 
The alleged actors took their reception philosophically, 
as though they had previously taken thirty-two bad egg 
degrees. 

“The Vicksburg papers the next day had no mention 
of the egg throwing, the fight or the breaking up of the 
When I asked why, I was told the local manager 
of the theatre was a good fellow, and the reporters thought 


opera. 


a publication might damage his house.’—New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 


Presson Miller, 


at the request of a number of his pupils, has decided to re 
main in New York and teach during June and July. Many 


Presson MILLER SUMMER TEACHING.—E 


applications.have been received from all parts of the coun 
try from teachers and former pupils 

Mr. Miller’s studio, at 212 West 
large and airy, making it exceptionately pleasant for sum 


Fifty-ninth street, is 


mer work. His season has been an extremely busy one, 
and he will rest during August and part of September, in 
order to be fresh for his work in the fall 


LeopoLpD WINKLER AT THE KALTENBORN CONCERTS.—The 
following paragraphs refer to Leopold Winkler’s playing 
at the Kaltenborn concerts: 

The utmost quiet prevailed in the audience chamber during the 
performance of the important numbers, and there was plenty of ap 
plause for Leopold Winkler’s musicianly playing of the “Hun 
garian Fantaisie” of Liszt.—New York Times, June 9, 1901. 


The Kaltenborn Symphony program last evening had for 
principal attraction as soloist the well-known piano virtuoso, Lt 


pold Winkler, who played on a Wissner grand Liszt's Hungars 


Fantaisie,” and after four recalls, added the Liszt transcription 
the “Erl- Ko ni nig.” : Staats Zeitung, June 5, 1901 
PARIS. 


Only opportunity now in Paris 


Address 





CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING 
COURT PIANIST. 
Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 


| : 
RENE PAPIN 
| , 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin’s Method | 


7 Dorset Square N. W., London, 


E. POTTER FRISSELL, 





Supplementary Education. 


French Diction, | 
(Near Baker street station). | 





vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 
Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 





| Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 


French Language Obligatory. : 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski. 
Credit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italien 


Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 
VOCAL PROFESSEUR, 


SCHOOL. 








‘BALDELLI, 


Italian baritone. 


Paris. 








EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 


Professor of Singing. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd, Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 


(Champs Elysées). 


6 rue Euler, Paris. 


20 Rue Clement Marot, Paris 
Special sessions during the summer in 
REP °-ERTOIRE AND INTERPRETATION. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, ‘ 








EMIL BERTIN, 
PIANO—PARIS. 


41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. (’Etoile.) 





and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, | 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” | 


THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lecture Bureau. | 
The COURT CIRCULAR says: The most 
rellable Bureau in London. i 
The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired by 
KI IMO aed EM, 


G ‘ance, » post free.) | 
Private lessons by M 


Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 


Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
ublic Pupils’ Concerts. 


| Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
| 
| 27 Avenue MacMahon. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
100 pening de Villiers, Paris 


MRS. HADDEN-ALEXANDER, 
PIANIST. 
Powers-Alexander Studios, 





PRACTICAL SYST 


10 rue Cambon, Paris. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT, 
Kimon, 62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


Se HOFFMANN, sepranc 











eomplete existing list of the best artists) free on 

application. address: 310 Regent St., London, W. | 
Telephone : 4153 GERRARD. Telegraphic address: 

Oonocordist, London. Telegraphic Code: The 

Concorde Code 

VOICE PRODUCTION and SINGING. 


Mise-en-scéne. 


Invariable results of 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—I talian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


GUARANTEED IN A SHORT TIME 
to EVERY PERSON of ORDINARY INTEL- 
LIGENCE with AVERAGE MUSICAL EAR. 


Mme. MARIAN VELTRINO’S SYSTEM | Mae. IDA LURIG, | 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 


Chaussée d’Antin Paris. 


37 rue Joubert, 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 


Mure. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. | _ 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





Ensemble practice in cast 
on stage. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 


WILLIAM A. 


WEGENER 


» 








MLLE. NILANDE, 


v. Marceau). 





Perfect attack. Perfect ease. Clearness of 
Tone throughout the Voice. Richness, Round- 


| Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
| mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
37 rue de Chaillot. 


TENOR. 
Address 
265 Wabash Ave,, 
CHIGAGO, HLL. 





mess, Sweetness, Carrying Power. Freedom 
from breaks. No throat-aching. 
Abundance of and control over breath. 
Lost voices regained. Voices made, 
Compass of at least two octaves. 
Undeniable proof of the above statements can be 
given. Appointments and particulars of unique 
interest on request. Complete artistic training for 
opera, concert work, &c., follows above results. 
Studio: 163 New Bond street, London, W. 
(Established twelve years.) 


Sins, MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 

Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Special Class for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5 to 7. 

Mme. Moriana will continue her Les- 
sons from July Ist to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 

French Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 

For Termsand Particulars write to the § Secretary | 
of Mme. MORIANI’s School, 3 York Place, Portma‘, 
Square, W., London. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
1s Warwick Road, Maida Vale. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comic 7 
Professor of * 

Silent Interpretation, Suse "Bestacen, Gesture, 

Pantomime, 


Ry ed Lyrique, 


c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


Vocal Professor. 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. 


INSTITUT MOZART. 


Language. Complete Musical Education. Sing- 
ing, Diction by best professors. Board and resi- 
dence for pupils’ comfort; quiet, convenient. 

Apply to manager, iss HEGEMANN, 

7 rue du Commandant Riviere. 











Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 


25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


| LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gar- 
| dens. All facilities of ’bus and tram. 





| COLOGNE-ON-THE- 





After August 15 
Care of 
THE Musicat COURIER, 
New York. 


roma w'vaae"™® The Conservatory of Music, “22's .xex 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental in- 
struments); second, Vocal, and, third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 





The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (b) operatic singing. 


There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connectiun with these subjects there are 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 


&c. Teaching staff consists of forty teachers. 
Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). T 


marks ($100) for solo ag oy 
For full details apply to the Secretary. 


ensemble singing, musical dictation, ‘elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 


Entrance examination takes place 
he yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
violin, viola, violoncello ai 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 


WOLPFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY, 





Directors: Dr. Huco GotpscumiptT. Professors : 





KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA 


Conservatory of Music, 
2— 19 Steglisserstr., BERLIN, Ww.————s 


XAVER and PuHivipp SCHARWENKA. 
Prospectus may be obtained from the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. 
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BALDWIN PIANO 


GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 





D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis. 
Louisville, Chicago. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE. NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 
EASE Factories : West 43d Street. 
ANOS. 








NEW YORK. 








Germany. 





CONCERT DIRECTION | MRS. CLARA PFEIFER, 


Agency Founded 1879) 


Teacher, with diploma, and generally cultured 
having the highest reputation for her Pension, is 
now at Werderstrasse 32, Dresden, where she owns 

ERMANN OLFF. an elegant house, with large garden. She will re 

J ceive young ladies for board and chaperonage who 

Germany : Berlin and Flott wellstrasse come to Dresden for study. The purest German 


Cable address: Musik wolff, Berlin may be learned. Members of the young ladies 
3 families are welcomed. References exchanged 





oprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic | 


erts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, | 
burg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin | DRESDEN. 
e representative of most of the leading artists 


First-class family Pension Highly recommended 


oachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car ; - 
‘eos Ricchers M = “poe A ~ wen hse Refined and comfortable home. Chaperonage by a 
i Goetz. the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra cultivated English lady, with long experience 


abroad, and a thorough knowledge of German 


ager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann Address Miae G. FORD, Werderstr. 9. Dresden 


en d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogue. CHARLES G. THOMAS, 
- — London and Leipsic Diplémé in Music. Urganist 
oyal Church of St. George, Berlin 
COMPOSITION, SINGING, PLAN ), ETC 


SOPHIE HEYMANN 


Coloratura Prima Donna at the Theatre des Specialties: Voice Use and Saget Counter 
*stens, pupil of Marches:. Vocal Lessons | point. Testimonials from Jadassohn and others 
Marburger St.. t2. Berlin. W | Studio: Marburger Str. 18 (b. Grosse), Berlin. W. 





huyal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, Srsien_cermany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are: 


Frau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Falkenberg, Fuchs, 
HOpner, Janssen, Iffert, Kluge, Pri. von Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi- 
Kahrer, Remmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schu!z-Beuthen. Fri. Sievert, Fri. Spliet, starcke, 
Tyson- Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh, Wolters, the foremost members of the Roya! Court 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, Grtitzmacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 
Gabler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from beginning to finish Full courses or singie branches 
Principal admission times begin Apri! and September Admission granted also at other times. 
For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, 


E. A. LEOPOLD. Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDEDO isso. 


22 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music OPERATIC ND ) I 1c 
Pompiete ge By ie Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOO! (eomorising on — — all pe ae a 
nstruments SE AR Special training for teachers CHo S °C > ear ¥ 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL. s HORUS SCHOOL ELEMENTARY 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans 
Taubert. PIANO-—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Poenster, Otto ny By 
licska, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp- 
ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander elnemnank 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehri. VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W ampelmann. ‘CELLO—Heinrich 
Kiefer, HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitsz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director’ ete 

Charges from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually ; 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the conservatory Pupile received at any 

tien bours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m 





time Consults 





HEATHE GREGORY, 
BASSO 
Management HENRY WOLFSOHN 


131 East 17th Street 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Musica! Director 
Piano Instruction 
Address: 347 West 23d St.. New York 





ATLANTA, 


LEWIS BROWNE, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR } 
| (Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons 
and practice.) | 





HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST TENOR, | J 
45 W. 32d St.. New York 


Telephone: 2283 Madison Square 





“ Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 


Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, | 





| 


Correspondence with leading Itmpresari in Italy 


Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concer 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


Kererence . The Editor-in-Chie/ THe MusIcaL CouRIER 


CARL FISCHER, °2#*° Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 


Sole agent for BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments. Special 
Agent, Correspondent and Representative for BUFFET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), Worl Re 
nowned Reed Instruments *. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Flutes and Piccolos 
THEOD. H. HEBERLEIN, Jr., Modern Stradivarius Violins Violas and ‘Cellos KARI 
MAYER. Vienna, Conservatory Reeds. Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings Covered 
Strings manufactured for Soloists’ use. C. FISCHER’S Reliable Band Instruments are the best 
instruments in the market, at the lowest price. C. FISCHER’S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos 
are known for their excellent qualities and low price ARTIST BOWS Extensive assortmen’ 
by the best known makers. MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin. MATERIAL FOR VIOLIN M \* 
ERS and hundreds of other specialties. Correspoadence solicited. Exchange granted if not entireiy 


satisfactory. 
. E IMPORTER A complete stock of imported Sheet Music and Beoks 
MUSIC UBLISH R and s Well-known publishers represented 
“THE METRONOME.” , moothly published in the interest of the musical prefee 
sion Subscription, $1.00 per annum: 10 cents each copy 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 























BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students he city and vicinity, as well as 
7 - . those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe (rgan, Cabinet the ScHoot YEAR AND SUMMER TERM 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestral yo Thee yy f Music En- Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
semble Playing, Eiocution and Physical Culture: ¢peir ctudies ; the sur > ° : 
also Modern Languages and English Literature oes For Bendy F. -ay sien of the Owen 


Miss OLARA BAUR. 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati. Ohde, 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage 
Concert or Oratorio 





haly. 


GHEY. CH. LOVAT!I CAZZULAMI 


JOSEPH SMITH, tee one ae 


8 Via Rondineltii P P., fror e Paris Conservat f Madame 
Viard Car | fectior f ging, 
° » of © none | Ger 
FLORENCE, ITALY ; I R é 
VIA RIN LN TALY 
I s n g ‘ t ge b 
Operatic engagements managed and nce tiated the < ' \ | & fw 


MILAN. 
| Theatrical Agency Fano. 


and for Paris, London and New York 





*¢ IL MONDO ARTISTICO." 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, | rie mos: xicomes mim nme, 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Mn ly alse Theory and 
HarmMony. 


Graduate of the Royal High Schoo! in Bertin 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Perfection_in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep | 


The journal most widely circulated. 


Authors of the 


ertory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi LOR 7 Samed im mevente Yealles 

PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. | ence as director with Patti, Gerster. Nevada, Calve, |) RENCE ITALY 1 Italie 
Winter address: Sealchi. Melba Nordica mity I rtunity for nmstant practice in the 
465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK 18 Viale del Campo di Marte, | ‘anguage; five to six frar er ay led 
Summer address: wines eT ¢ & | Andreis Vie 


Villa Violette. 22 Rue Ravnovard PARIS 


Florence, Italy. Rondins ead Hanh % 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


who 


and interior 





INWAY & Sons are the only manufacturers make all component 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Bast Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street Portman Square LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Founaries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS. 


Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 














oe —__-W AREROOMS : > 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Strects. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnuc. 








“AC TMBALE 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


Gi. S. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heeds the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


pCANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to- -day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 16—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








